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PREFACE. 



* O little book I 
How darest thou put thyself in prees for drede ; 
I wonder that thou wexest not rede.' 
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GRANDMOTHER'S DARLINGS. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S DARLINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DARLINGS THEMSELVES. 



GRANDMOTHER'S 
darlings were two, 
— a boy and girl ; 
Jock and Marjorie 
by name, and they 
never remember 
the time when they 
were not * Grand- 
mother's darlings.' 
Grandmother 
had seven sons and 
one daughter ; but 
the daughter had 
died, and as yet only three of the seven sons had 
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14 Two Stories of Two. 

married, and only one had children. These children 
were Jock and Marjorie. It is no wonder that they 
were * Grandmother's darlings.* 

She knitted their socks and stockings, made some 
of their clothes, wrote them long letters, and sent 
them charming presents. 

The first long words Marjorie said, as she sat 
upon her bed one sunny summer morning, hugging 
a pair of tiny new boots which grandmother had 
sent by post, were * Grandmother's darlings.' 

Grandmother came often to pay them visits ; but 
they had never been to stay with her until the spring, 
when Jock was eight and Marjorie five, — for they 
were both born with the little birds in the early part 
of the year, — and then a wonderful event happened 
which was told to them by mother. She was going 
to Egypt with their father, who was compelled to go 
upon important business, for six long months, and 
they were to stay with grandmother at her cottage 
in Kent for the whole of that time. 

They did not know at first whether to be glad or 
sorry. Mother was sitting in a low chair in the 
nursery, and they were standing by her knees when 
she told them the news. Jock was tall and slender, 
old in face and manner for his years, and he was 
dressed in knickerbockers, — very old-fashioned, you 
will say ; but his mother very much objected to the 
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The Darlings Themselves. 15 

newer fashion of putting quite little boys in trousers. 
She liked * to see their legs/ she said ; and Jock's 
legs, if somewhat thin, were long and straight, and 
appeared to advantage encased in coloured stockings 
that grandmother had knitted for him. 

Marjorie was short for her age and sturdy, with a 
pair of dimpled white shoulders, one of which she 
was constantly pushing out of her frock when ex- 
cited or vexed, and which mother was always trying 
to keep down. Of course, being one of two, she 
followed Jock's lead, though her father never ceased 
to tell her that he wanted a little boy and girl, and 
not a couple of little boys. When mother told this 
wonderful news, Marjorie looked at Jock to see how 
he took it ; but, though Jock returned her glance, he 
had no answer ready, and they both stood in silence 
for a few seconds. 

They were torn in pieces — that was the reason. 

It was very sad, of course, father and mother 
going away for such a long time ; but they had lived 
all their short lives in this quiet country place, and 
had never once been in a train. 

Then there was grandmother. She lived in the 
heart of Kent, among the cherry orchards ; and 
grandmother meant such a world of everything that 
was charming. 
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Jock solved the difficulty, as usual ; he sidled 
up to his mother and put an arm round her neck. 

* Are you glad to go, mother?* he asked. 

She hesitated, for she was divided too : thinking 
of her husband, glad to go with him ; sorry to leave 
her boy and girl, though sure of their perfect happi- 
ness and well-being with grandmother. There was 
another silence ere she answered, — 

*I am sorry to leave you and Marjorie; though 
grandmother will be so delighted to have you that 
perhaps it is selfish to be sorry about a thing which 
will give such pleasure to another, and to such a dear 
" another " as grandmother. Then there is your father. 
I am glad to go with him ; I should not have been 
comfortable if he had had to go to Egypt alone.' 

* Then you are sorry and glad too } * 
*Yes.' 

'Marjorie and me feel just like that,* said Jock, 
with an air of relief. ' We are sorry you and father 
are going to Egypt ; but we are glad to go to grand- 
mother. It is funny when one feels like two people. 
You don't mind our being glad to go to grandmother, 
do you, mother ? ' 

*No, indeed. I knew you would be glad to go, 
and Marjorie also.' 

* Oh yes ! * replied Marjorie. ' You see we are 
grandmother's darlings ; are we not, mamsey ? ' 
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'Yes; and you will have a nice change. You 
have never been out of this place since you were 
born. Now you will see a little of the world.' 

*The world/ said Jock thoughtfully; *I wonder 
what the world is. I suppose Egypt is a piece of it, 
mother ? ' 

'Yes.' 

* Is it a very long way off.? ' 

' It does not take very long to get there/ answered 
mother. 

* It's the land where the darkness was/ said Jock 
in an awestruck voice. 'Are the people just as 
wicked now as they were when God sent the dark- 
ness upon them } ' 

Marjorie was frightened and clung to her mother, 
half inclined to cry. 

' Oh, mamsey, there won't be no darkness while 
you and father are there ; will there } ' 

' It was a long while ago. I say, Marjorie, don't 
you cry/ said Jock hastily, while mother kissed her 
and said, — 

* There will be no darkness, my darling, in the 
sense in which Jock meant. Indeed, the sun is very 
hot and glaring, and we shall have too much of it, I 
fear. It is not the time of year when people go to 
Egypt for pleasure, only your father is compelled 
upon important business ; otherwise we would much 
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prefer to stay in England. I shall write you long 
letters every week, and tell you all about it* 

' Send us real letters/ said Jock eagerly. * A letter 
to each of us, with a real address and a real postage 
stamp upon each. Not a letter between ourselves — 
that isn't a real letter. We are almost grown-up now, 
mother ; at least / am.* 

* Me too,* said Marjorie. 
Then mother laughed. 

* I will write separate letters to you,* she said ; ' or 
sometimes father will write to one, and I to the 
other ; though I am thankful to say that you will 
not be grown-up for many years to come.* 

* Should you like us to be little boys and girls 
always, and not to grow up at all } ' asked Jock. 

*Yes, I think I should.* 

'That is what Marjorie says about the kittens. 
She wants them to stop kittens and never be cats. 
Don*t you, Marjorie ? * 

'Yes,* replied Marjorie. 'Quentin won*t be a cat 
for along time. He has only just opened his eyes.* 

* When are we to start for grandmother's ? * inquired 
Jock. 

* In a week or ten days. It depends upon father. 
There he is calling me. Run in the garden and play. 
It is a lovely, mild air. Only put on stout boots, for 
the gravel may be damp.* 
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' In a week or ten days/ Jock repeated, as the door 
closed. ' Marjorie, we had better come in early from 
the garden, and begin to pack at once.' 

'Yes,' said Marjorie. 

So the games in tlie garden were hurried, and they 
returned to find an empty nursery ; for nurse, seeing 
them busy, had gone to do something down-stairs. 

'Where shall we begin.?' said Marjorie, looking 
round the room. * Shall we want our beds ? ' 

* Oh no,' said Jock ; ' grandmother never brings her 
bed when she comes to stay with us. She will have 
beds for us.' 

* Our clothes } ' said Marjorie. 

* Yes ; all our clothes, because we are going to stay 
for such a long time. Our toys and our hair-brushes 
and our sponges. We will carry them to the box- 
room, and pack them into the boxes there.* • 

* Shall we want our towels ? ' said Marjorie. 

' We had better put them in to make sure. Perhaps 
grandmother hasn't enough. My hands are full. 
Please open the door for me, Marjorie.' 

* Oh, I must carry something,' cried Marjorie. 
* Here is my best white frock and my new blue sash. 
Let me help, Jock.' 

* Oh yes, of course,' said Jock, hurrying to the box- 
room, followed by Marjorie, each laden with different 
articles. 
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When nurse hunted for them in every place she 
could imagine, the very last was the box-room. 
Here, however, she found them, very dusty, very 
hot, but very happy, for they had finished their 
packing, and they had filled four of the largest 
boxes. 

*I did hot know we had so many things,' said 
Marjorie admiringly. 

* We have packed them so nicely,* said Jock. * You 
see, Marjorie, the boxes are not too full. They would 
take some more things.' 

* We is very clever,' said Marjorie, with her hands 
behind her back. *I wonder if father and mother 
will like us to pack up their clothes for them.' 

' Oh, I am sure they would, now we have packed 
our own so nicely. They ' — 

'Well, I never!' said a voice which made them 
both look round. 

Nurse had cause to say, * Well, I never ! ' when she 
saw their labours. For the wet sponges were rolled 
up in Marjorie's clean frocks; the tooth-brushes 
fitted nicely into Jock's stout boots ; toys broken and 
unbroken were heaped in anyhow ; Marjorie's hats 
were wrapped in the wet towels ; Quentin the kitten 
had a comfortable bed in Marjorie's best cashmere 
dress ; while Jock's retriever puppy lay quite snug 
and contented upon Jock's velvet suit. The hair- 
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brushes went very nicely with the clean linen, and so 
did some of their out-door boots. 

They were not scolded, for they had not intended 
to be naughty; they had meant to be useful, and 
they thought themselves so clever. But their punish- 
ment was quite enough in standing by and watching 
their work undone by nurse's quick fingers. They 
were quite sad over it, and suffered more than nurse, 
who had all Marjorie's nice clean frocks to smooth 
out and iron over again before she could wear 
them. 

A week later the real packing-up took place. 
Quentin the kitten was left behind ; Sweep the puppy, 
and most of the toys. So that, instead of four trunks, 
they had only one large one. But Jock told Marjorie 
as a secret, which he did not wish mentioned, that he 
did not think that nurse packed up so well as they 
did. When you looked at pictures in books of people 
going upon a journey they always had a number of 
boxes with them. Jock had counted as many as 
eight or nine at a time. And here was the fly at the 
door to take them to the station, and only one box 
upon the top of it. Nurse, like Quentin and Sweep, 
was to remain behind, for grandmother's cottage had 
not enough room to take in an extra servant, and 
Anna the parlour-maid was to be their maid also. 
Not that with grandmother they would want a maid 
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much, for she had promised to put them to bed 
herself every evening. What a treat that would be ! 

*I hope nurse has not forgotten nothing/ said 
Marjorie anxiously. 

And Jock, shaking his head wisely, said, *I am 
sure I hope not, but I am afraid we shall find she 
has/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

MARJORIE GOES TO SEE THE WORLD. 

I HE little house where grandmother lived 
was called * The Cottage.' That was 
the only name it had ever had, and it 
stood far back from the high-road in the 
midst of cherry orchards. 

When Jock and Marjorie went upon their visit, the 
cherry trees were dressed like a bride for her wedding. 
Every branch was covered with the sunniest white ; 
until towards the sunset they blushed a lovely pink, as 
the sun kissed them tenderly ere he said good-night. 
Several weeks had gone by since then, and the 
boughs were weighed down by bunches of ripe, red 
cherries ; so ripe and so red, that they bumped against 
each other, as the wind sometimes swung them to 
and fro, and seemed to say to the people who walked 
underneath their branches, that they were only wait- 
ing to be picked and eaten. 
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Those days were busy days for Jock and Marjorie. 

The cherry-pickers came ; and the two children 
were in the orchards from early morning until the 
evening dews fell thick and fast. Sometimes grand- 
mother was with them ; but when she was not able 
to be there, they were left in the charge of Andrew. 
He was the gardener, an old Scotchman, tall, thin, 
gaunt, with a face like a piece of parchment ; and it 
seemed to grow no older as the years went on. His 
whiskers and hair were quite white ; but he had a 
pair of keen, bright, dark eyes, which looked out at 
you from beneath thick, overhanging eyebrows. He 
was noted for being the most silent person ever 
known ; ' a mon of few words,' he called himself, and, 
indeed, his words were so grudgingly measured out 
that they were hardly enough to tell his hearers 
what he meant to say. 

In time, the cherry-pickers' work was done, and 
they went to other orchards. The cherries were 
packed up into baskets and sent off ; and Jock and 
Marjorie, peeping up at the empty boughs which had 
lately been so richly laden, felt a little sad for a few 
seconds ; it was rather as if a friend had left them, — 
a lonely feeling. But it passed away very soon, for 
near to The Cottage were three trees which no 
hand had yet touched ; three large trees laden with 
splendid white-heart cherries. These were Andrew's 
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pride, his pets, his dariings, and he allowed no hand 
to touch them but his own. 

It was eariy in the afternoon, and Jock and 
Marjorie turned their backs upon the trees that had 
been shorn of their spoils, and prepared to watch 
Andrew, as he climbed the ladder to begin his work. 

Grandmother watched the beginning, and then 
left them to take an afternoon nap. The children's 
eyes followed her as she slowly crossed the lawn, — a 
tall, upright figure in a long black dress, and a pretty 
white goffered cap upon her head. Grandmother 
always dressed the same ; only in the evenings her 
dress was softer and finer, her cap was of soft white 
lace, and she wore a muslin fichu crossed in front and 
tucked into her band. 

Andrew was slow and cautious in all he did ; 
and most especially slow and cautious in picking 
these white-heart cherries. The trees were not 
finished until the afternoon of the following day, 
when some were sent into The Cottage to be eaten 
by grandmother and Jock and Marjorie, while the 
others were packed carefully in baskets with a quan- 
tity of straw. 

* Where are the cherries going } * asked Jock sud- 
denly. He was sitting tailor-fashion upon the grass. 

Andrew did not answer. The cherries absorbed 
all his attention. 
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* Where are the cherries going ? ' repeated Jock in a 
louder voice. 

' Eh ? * said Andrew, raising his long back, and 
mopping his face with a coloured pocket-handkerchief. 
He was stiff from old age, and stooping was difficult 
to him. 

'Where are the cherries going?' asked Jock, for 
the third time. 

'Into the warld,' said Andrew briefly, and bent 
over his work again. 

'Into the world!' repeated Jock thoughtfully. 
'Mother said that when we came to grandmother's 
we should see the world. Are the cherry-orchards 
the world, Marjorie ? ' 

' I do not know,' said Marjorie, shaking her head. 

Andrew went off to see about getting the pony-cart 
ready. The other cherries were sent by train, with a 
man to take them ; but Andrew would trust these 
white-heart cherries from first to last to no hands but 
his own. He drove the pony-cart to the town, and 
sold them to a wholesale merchant who had bought 
them for many years, and who would gladly have 
bought more if he could have had them, for these 
cherries were unusually fine and juicy. Perhaps old 
Andrew had some secret which was only known to 
himself, — some way of preparing the soil around their 
roots ; but I am inclined to think it was the care he 
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took of them in a general way. They were like three 
children to him. 

* Marjorie, are you going to steep ? * 

The afternoon had been hot, it was near to their 
tea-time, and Marjorie's eyes, as she sat beside Jock, 
had certainly been closed for the last few minutes. 



V;. 






But perhaps she was only thinking. 

* I am wide awake,' she said, sitting very upright, 
and opening her eyes to their fullest extent. 

* All right,' said Jock. * I only thought you didn't 
look awake, and I want to tell you something. Do 
you see that last basket of cherries that Andrew 
packed ? It is not nearly full. Now, if I could get 
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in — it is a good, big basket — underneath the straw, 
with the cherries upon the top of me, I could go to 
see the world with the cherries/ 

' How will you get back again ? ' asked Marjorie. 

'In the basket without the cherries,' said Jock 
promptly. ' They will be left behind. I shall come 
home with Andrew.* 

After the cherries had been carefully put upon the 
grass, Jock found after all that he was too big for the 
basket, or the basket too small for him. Before 
replacing the cherries, however, another idea occurred 
to him. 

* You are smaller than me, Marjorie. Let us see if 
you can get in.* 

She managed, curling herself round like a hedge- 
hog. Jock prepared to cover her with straw, and - 
cherries lying upon the top of the straw. 

* I am sorry it isn't you, Jock,' said a muffled voice 
from the bottom of the hamper. 

' So am I,' said Jock heartily ; * but your going is 
the next best thing, as you can tell me all about it. 
Are you comfortable ? ' 

* Yes ; but so very hot,* with a stifled sigh. 
'Hush! Do not talk. Here is Andrew coming.* 

The pony-cart was waiting at the orchard gate. 
Andrew carried the baskets one by one upon his 
back, leaving until the last the one which had been 
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the last packed. Jock sat under the trees, trying to 
seem just as usual, biting a blade of grass and looking 
up at the sky, as if he were counting the fleecy white 
clouds that were fast melting into the blue of if; 
but in reality the * tail of his eye,' as the Irish would 
say, was fixed upon the basket with Marjorie inside it. 

Andrew returned. It was the only one left now ; 
with so few cherries in it it would be much lighter 
than the others. He lifted it, — Jock held his breath, 
— Marjorie made no sound, and Jock breathed com- 
fortably again. 

Not so Andrew. He walked a short distance, then 
stood still, took a few more steps, then put the basket 
down. 

He could see at a glance, when he opened the lid, 
that the cherries were not as he had packed them. 
He stooped over to rearrange the bunches, and, as he 
did so, his hand touched, not a wisp of straw, but a 
silky, golden curl. 

Now, golden curls do not usually go to market 
with white-heart cherries, and Andrew, slowly 
straightening himself, swept a glance round the 
orchards, and over the lawn, and about The Cottage. 
There was no sign of Marjorie anywhere. 

Andrew, though *a mon of few words,' was not 
without ideas. His eyes twinkled for a second, then 
he darted a quick, keen glance at Jock, who was still 
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sitting under the trees biting a bit of grass. Jock 
returned his gaze quite innocently. He might hav« 
been waiting to have his portrait taken, he sat so still- 
Andrew hoisted the hamper again upon his 
shoulder. It must have been very uncomfortable 
for poor Marjorie, but she made no noise. Jock felt 
that he was now at liberty to follow, and he wanted 
to see the last of the basket containing Marjorie. 
' Shall you be very long away ? ' he asked. 
There was no answer. 

' How long shall you be gone ? When will you be 
back t^ in a louder key ; but Andrew gathered up the 
reins, touched Kiddle-a-wink, the pony, lightly with 
the whip, and they had started, Andrew, Marjorie, 
and the cherries, to see the world. 

Jock walked slowly and thoughtfully towards The 
Cottage. He wished he had been small enough to get 
into the hamper. He sat in the porch, and wondered 
what Marjorie would see when she got as far as the 
world. He hoped she would remember everything. 
But she was very young, so much younger than he ! 
Three years — three whole years ! Why, he was eight, 
fast getting on to be grown-up. 

The world must be very near after all, for there 
was the pony-cart stopping again at the orchard gate. 
Jock ran to meet it. Andrew said nothing, but lifted 
out the basket containing Marjorie, placed it upon 

' ■ V • 
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the grass, and unpacked carefully, first the cherries 
and then Marjorie, exceedingly red in the face, and 
with bits of straw hanging about her in every direc- 
tion. Marjorie he set upon her two feet, the cherries 
he returned to the basket. Then he remounted the 
cart, and drove off for the second time, the ghost of 
a smile hovering across his thin lips. 

*You have been a short time,* said Jock. 'Well, 
Marjorie, what did you see?' 

* Nothing,* said Marjorie, with a crestfallen air. 
'Nothing cannot be the world. Didn't you see 

anything ? ' 

' Only a bit of sky, and ' — 
'Well.?' 

* Cherries. They came and looked in at my mouth, 
and smelt so good. I wanted to eat some, but I did 
not, because they were grandmother's cherries.' 

'Quite right; it would have been stealing.* 
The tea-bell rang. Grandmother stood at the 
window beckoning to them, and as they entered the 
porch Jock stood still, and said slowly, — 

* Do you know, Marjorie, I believe Andrew found 
us out! 

' Then I didn't see the world after all ? ' 
' No. We will tell grandmother all about it, and 
she will tell us. We must hurry for Anna to wash 
our hands and faces, because we are late.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LITTLE BLACK PIG. 

JHE year had grown a week or two older 
since the day that Marjorie tried to see 
the world. They were playing in the 
orchard ; Marjorie with a sun-bonnet pulled 
over her golden curls, Jock with a broad-brimmed 
straw hat and a puggery. Their grandmother stood 
upon the lawn beckoning to them, and they ran to 
her at once. 

*I want you to go upon a message for me to 
Farmer Morris's. Will you ask Mrs. Morris if she 
can let me have an extra pound of butter when she 
churns to-morrow.^ You can go and come back 
across the Long Meadow, and if Mrs. Morris invites 
you to stay for a while you can. There is no need 
for you to hurry home. Only do not forget my 
message.' 
* An extra pound of butter when Mrs. Morris chums 
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to-morrow!' repeated Jock. 'Good -bye, grand- 
mother. Come along, Marjorie.* 

Grandmother held the gate open for them, watched 
them take the few steps down the road and climb the 
stile which led them into the Long Meadow, then 
returned slowly across the lawn. Farmer Morris's 
was quite near, just the one field, called from its 
length the Long Meadow, a few steps of lane, and you 
were there; but it was much farther round by the 
road, and in autumn, winter, and early spring the 
Long Meadow was often an entire swamp, and even 
the big, strong lad. Farmer Morris's eldest son, who 
brought the milk and butter to The Cottage, was 
obliged to take the longer way by the road. In the 
winter the red gables of the Long Farm, as Farmer 
Morris's was called, could be plainly seen from The 
Cottage windows, but .in summer the leaves of the 
trees hid them from sight. 

That afternoon that Jock and Marjorie crossed the 
Long Field it was most wonderfully beautiful ; for it 
lay beneath the sky alight with a golden glory all its 
own. From hedge to hedge great yellow king-cups 
lifted their heads and nodded to each other upon their 
carpet of green, a mass of golden loveliness. When 
did ever a king drink out of cups so soft and rich in 
colour? The brightest gold that could be found 
would be hard and pale and faint beside these 
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yellow cups which have drank in all their loveliness 
from the golden sun himself. Did Adam, when he 
named the other flowers, think, as he stood before 
their glowing chalices, that such richness of colour was 
fitting only for royalty, and so called them king-cups ? 
Perhaps ; we cannot tell, but only imagine what might 
have been. 

Jock and Marjorie did not linger, though it was 
tempting, and Marjorie's little fingers were longing 
to pick them. 'They will fade,' said Jock wisely. 
' We shall have plenty of time upon our way home. 
Grandmother said we need not hurry, so that we are 
back in time for tea.* 

Farmer and Mrs. Morris were just sitting down to 
their early tea in their large roomy kitchen, with its 
red brick floor, wide grate, and deep chimney corners 
where the farmer smoked his pipe in the winter 
evenings. The ceiling was very low, with oak- 
beams across ; in the bay-window was a stand 
upon which stood a large scarlet geranium, almost a 
tree from its size, while upon the hearth lay a grey 
cat, enjoying the fire which burned in the grate even 
though it was summer. 

The children were made very welcome, and they 
had a glass of milk, fresh, creamy, and frothy from 
the afternoon's milking, and a slice of home-made 
bread and butter to keep the farmer and his wife 
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company at their tea. Jock delivered his message, 
and after tea Mrs. Morris showed them her dairy and 
poultry-court of both of which she was justly proud. 
They were preparing to return when the farmer said, — 
' I have something to show you, that maybe you'll 
like to see.' 

* What is it ? ' inquired Jock at once. 

* You follow me, sir and little lady, if you please, 
and ril show ye,* said Farmer Morris. 

'DonYee let them get themselves into a mess, 
John,* his wife called out after them. 

'Ay, missis, don't'ee fear. Til see to that.* 

Jock and Marjorie followed across the farm-yard 
to the kitchen garden. Jock gave a gentle sigh. 
Perhaps, after all, it was only a very large cabbage, 
such as an old man had showed them with great 
pride one day when they were out walking with 
grandmother ; and a cabbage, even if it is very large, 
is not the most interesting sight in the world. It, was 
not a cabbage, however, for when they followed 
Farmer Morris to the top of the kitchen garden they 
found in a stye eight little pigs ! 

There were four white ones spotted with black; 
three entirely white ; and the eighth and smallest was 
coal black from the tip of its snout to the end of its 
curly tail. Jock and Marjorie were much interested ; 
called them ' funny little things,* * dear little things,* 
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and so forth ; and they both of them agreed in 
admiring the black pig the most, — perhaps because it 
was the only black one, and there were three or four of 
the others. We are all of us apt, you know, to think 
the most of things that are rarest ; when there is much 
of a thing, it is common, and we do not care about 
it. 

*Be there a stye at The Cottage?* inquired 
Farmer Morris. 

* Yes,* answered Jock promptly ; * over in the far 
orchard. Once upon a time, before grandmother 
came to The Cottage, the people who lived there 
kept a pig, but grandmother never did.* 

* I wonder if your grandma would object if I gave 
you this *ere little black pig ? * 

' I am sure she would not,* said Jock. * We would 
feed it ourselves, and Andrew will look after it. 
Thank you very much. Shall we take it home with 
us this afternoon } * 

*Yes, sir, if you will, but it will be too much for 
such little folks to manage. I'll send it along o* the 
butter and milk to-morrow morning.* 

* Oh dear no, thank you,* said Jock briskly. ' We 
can take it quite well. It*s such a little pig, and we 
are growing quite old, Marjorie and me.* 

The farmer produced a piece of whip-cord, still 
rather doubtful. 
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* It's got a good deal of strength in it, though it 
be small/ he remarked, and prepared to open the door 
of the stye when Jock stopped him. 

'First, Farmer Morris, please, you must give it a 
name/ 
' Eh ? What ? ' asked Farmer Morris. 

* Marjorie wants to know what we are to call the 
little pig. All the animals have names, you know.' 

* Eh ? And have they ? ' said Farmer Morris, 
pondering. ' I don't call to mind that we have ever 
named our'n.' 

* You shall name this one,' said Jock, seating him- 
self upon a wooden bench which was near at hand, 
and looking up into the farmer's puzzled face. * Now, 
Farmer Morris, what shall we call it } ' 

Farmer Morris thought for a while, scratched his 
large red ear thoughtfully with his forefinger, then 
said, brightening, — 

* What do you say to Spotty^ sir ? ' 

* But it hasn't any spots ! ' cried the two together. 

* Not one spot/ said Marjorie, peeping over into the 
stye. 

*0h, that will never do/ said Jock. 'Think again, 
Farmer Morris.' 

Thinking was not in the farmer's line. He would 
rather have dug the whole of the kitchen garden ; but 
to think ! he couldn't. He wound and unwound the 
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whip-cord round his fingers, tilted his hat upon one 
side, which gave him a rakish appearance, and 
breathed very hard. 

The moments passed. Farmer Morris looked 
towards the west, to which the sun was slowly, 
surely moving. He wanted to be in the fields with 
his haymakers, for there were signs in the air and 
sky which warned him that the fine weather would 
not last ; and he was anxious that these two late 
fields should be cleared at once, while it was still day. 
Yet, much as he wished to go, and hard as he tried 
to think, no name came into his mind and slipped off 
the tip of his tongue. 

How still those children were ! Jock sat with his 
legs crossed, nursing one knee ; Marjorie stood, sturdy 
and grave, with her hands behind her back, as if she 
were saying her lessons. Both the fair faces were 
upturned to his with a waiting, questioning look, and 
poor Farmer Morris, between this and the humming 
of the bees, the grunting of the mother-pig, the close- 
ness and drowsiness of the afternoon, felt as if he was 
being mesmerized. He pushed his hat quite off to 
the back of his head, and gave his face a good rub 
with a red cotton pocket-handkerchief 

In the attic of Long Farm, under the eaves where 
the swallows twittered, was an old packing-case filled 
with books of ancient days. It had been there ever 
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since the farmer remembered, and long before. In the 
dark winter evenings, when he had nothing else to 
do, he toiled up the steep stair, fetched down a book^ 
and spelled it over — he was no great scholar — for the 
amusement of himself and his wife. Perhaps the 
hard rub he gave to his shiny forehead and bald head 
may have cleared some of the cobwebs from his 
brain ; for very slowly there came into a corner of his 
mind a name in the book he had this last winter 
finished. He heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

* What should you say, now, to Pa-me-la ? ' he said, 
beaming with delight as he saw a chance of getting 
off to his haymakers. 

'Pamela,* said Jock ; *yes, that will do. It sounds 
well with Quentin, doesn't it, Marjorie ? ' 

*Yes,' said Marjorie. 'It's a hard name, but I can 
say it, — Pamela.* 

*Then that suits,' said the farmer joyfully; and, 
lest they might change their minds, the parting 
between the little black pig and its mother was 
hurried over heartlessly, and the whip-cord was 
round its hind-leg ere it had time to give more than 
one squeak. 

* Thank you,' said Jock. * Good afternoon, Farmer 
Morris.' 

*Good afternoon, and thank you,' repeated 
Marjorie. 
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* Don't mention it/ said Farmer Morris, opening 
the gate, and giving the whip-cord into their hands 
as they stood in the road, for he had led Pamela out 
oC the kitchen garden. Then, wishing them good- 
afternoon, he pushed his hat straight, for it still 
remained at the back of his head, and breathed 
freely when he found himself fairly on his way to his 
fields. 

Now grandmother, when she told them to go and 
return by the fields, had not expected that they 
would bring home a pig. It never entered Jock's 
mind to do otherwise than as he was told ; hence the 
first difficulty about Pamela arose at the stile. It 
was a high and awkward one, with a step to it. 
Marjorie got over first, and Jock was to lift Pamela 
over to her. Pamela, however, refused to be lifted, 
struggled and fought, until Jock, very red in the face 
and hot, was obliged to rest it upon the step. 

I suppose every child has read that charming story 
of the naughty little pig who wouldn't say * wee, 
wee.' He was a proud little pig, and he thought it 
childish to cry *wee, wee,' but tried instead to say 
* umph, umph,' like his mother. You remember the 
sad ending of that proud little pig : his throat had 
not yet grown large enough to say 'umph, umph,' 
and in trying to say it, he choked himself and died. 
Poor, proud, naughty little pig ! 
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But Pamela had evidently been well brought up, 
and had taken kindly to its mother's teaching. It 
cried, ' Wee wee, wee wee, wee wee, wee wee ! ' loud, 
and long, and shrill. It was the first time of leaving 
the stye, and as everything was new and strange, it 



cried again and again, * Wee wee, wee wee, wee wee ! ' 
'We can't lift it over,* said Jock, panting; 'we 

will try to squeeze it through between the rails.' 
Pamela objected to being squeezed through quite 

as much as to the lifting over. It was fat and 

strong, and struggled with all its might, still crying 
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* Wee, wee ! ' in such loud, shrill tones that I almost 
fancy its mother and seven brothers and sisters must 
have heard it in their stye at the top of the kitchen 
garden. The more Pamela struggled, the more 
tightly Jock held on, determined to conquer. But a 
pig is a slippery animal, and suddenly Pamela gave a 
convulsive kick, and wriggled from off the step of the 
stile, rolling over upon its back in the dusty road. 

• A nice mess you have made yourself in,' said Jock 
in disgust 'Now you shall go through this time, 
whether you like it or not. Look out, Marjorie; 
hold hard on to its front legs and /«//.' 

Marjory did as she was bidden, and Pamela again 
rolled over upon its back, but this time it was on 
the right side of the stile, upon the cool, fresh grass. 
It gave many agonized ' wee wee's * as it lay with 
its legs in the air, the whip-cord twisted so tightly 
round them that it could not move. 

Jock scrambled quickly after it. They stood 
upon the golden king-cups, — Marjorie, Jock, and 
Pamela, — or rather the latter lay, — and all three of 
them were hot, panting, dusty, tired. 

*Let us rest,' said Jock, throwing himself down 
upon the grass. 

* May I have the string ? ' said Marjorie, after they 
had rested, * and lead the little black pig part of the 
way?' 
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* Oh yes/ said Jock ; * only take care, for it pulls 
rather hard/ 

Here Pamela showed its cunning. It felt after 
a tug or two that Marjorie was not nearly so strong 
as its first leader. So, with a fierce pull, it set off 
running as fast as its four legs would take it. 

Marjorie held on as long as she could, Jock lying 
upon his back and laughing as Marjorie's plump 
short legs hurried after the little black pig. Then 
Pamela strained violently, and Marjorie fell upon her 
face in the midst of the yellow king-cups, the whip- 
cord flying out of her hand, but just managing to 
catch hold of Pamela by one of her short ears. The 
little black pig cried ' Wee, wee ! * louder than ever, 
and Jock came to the rescue. Marjorie laughed as 
heartily as Jock, who again took charge of the whip- 
cord. Pamela had the sense to behave more quietly, 
and was, I hope, rather ashamed of its bad behaviour. 
The opposite stile was a low one, and Pamela was 
lifted over without any other mishap than another 
roll on the road, which left it dustier than before. 

They were a very dirty three who arrived in 
triumph at the porch of The Cottage, and were met 
with uplifted hands by grandmother. 

She could hardly believe that they had brought 
Pamela home across the golden field. The little black 
pig was given into Andrew's charge, who grunted 
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uncivilly over it, and did not seem to appreciate it. 
Then the pair of dusty objects, with hat and bonnet 
awry, and crumpled, soiled clothes, called Jock and 
Marjorie, were given into Anna's care, and sent off at 
once to be washed. 

They soon reappeared looking very different. 
Jock in brown velvet, clean-faced and smooth-haired ; 
Marjorie in a white dress, out of the sleeve of which 
was pushed a white shoulder, and with her golden 
curls glossy, and curling softly over her fair, bare 
neck. 

After tea grandmother told them a story. Then 
they walked for a while upon the lawn, and afterwards 
came indoors again ; and, while grandmother played 
for them, they sang their evening hymn. 

*Do not dream of the little black pig/ said grand- 
mother as she kissed them for the night. 

* I am afraid it is a very naughty little pig,' said 
Jock drowsily. 

They were both asleep ere grandmother left the 
room, and just as the sun, a ball of fire, pulled his 
gray night-cap of clouds over his round, red head, 
and left all the people in this part of the world, for 
a while, beneath the moon and stars. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LITTLE BLACK PIG, LIKE MARJORIE, GOES TO 
SEE THE WORLD. 




JHE little black pig had a good constitution. 
That the children proved ; for it was fed 
with everything their fancy could suggest ; 
and not only digested the food, but grew fatter, and 
larger, and throve upon it. 

One morning after breakfast, when the children 
paid their usual visit to the sty, they found the little 
black pig was not there. 

They ran to Andrew in a state of great excitement, 
to know what he had done with Pamela, and where 
he had put it. 

Andrew replied, ' Nowheres.' 

* But it's not in the sty,' shouted the children, while 
Jock pulled his coat and said, ' Come and see.' 

Andrew went unwillingly, leant over into the sty, 
and scanned the four corners. There certainly was 
no little black pig clamouring for its meal, and 
crying piteously, * Wee wee.' 
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* It's gone/ said Andrew calmly. 

* Where ? * demanded the children. 

Andrew shook his head, and returned to his work. 

'Perhaps/ suggested Marjorie, 'Pamela has gone 
to see the world.' 

'Then after it has seen the world it may come 
back again. What a pity it won't be able to speak, 
to say what it has seen. Come in and let us tell 
grandmother. I always said it was a naughty little 

pig-' 
Two evenings after this, as they were sitting at tea, 

a message was brought in to grandmother, to say 

that *a sailor man, who gave his name as Sailor 

Ben, wished to see her, and was waiting in the porch. 

And he was leading,' so Anna added, ' by a piece of 

string a little black pig.' 

' Ours ! ' shouted the two. 

' Pamela,' said Marjorie. * There, you see, Jock, it 
has come home after all.' 

' It is brought back,' said Jock. * It didn't come of 
its own accord. I wonder what it thought of the 
world.' 

Sailor Ben was standing in the porch, — a short, 
rather stout man with a brown beard and curly 
brown hair. In one hand he held a piece of stout 
cord, the other end of it being attached to the hind- 
leg of the little black pig, who was very dirty, thin, 
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and a miserable object. Evidently it had not found 
the world such an enjoyable place as Jock thought it 
might be. 

* Oh, you dirty little pig ! ' cried Marjorie. 

* I don't think that the world has done you any 
good/ said Jock slowly. 

^ Bless *ee, sir, it's the nature o ■ pigs to be dirty/ 
said Sailor Ben. 

At the sound of his voice grandmother looked 
quickly and earnestly at him. 

'Then you do mind me, ma'am, though it's a many 
years since you have seen me/ said the sailor, who 
was standing hat in hand. 

* Your voice reminded me of an old scholar of mine 
— Benjamin Adams,' said grandmother. 

' That's me, ma'am. You used to have me up to 
your house of nights, to learn me to read and write,' 
said the sailor. * I've knocked about the world a good 
bit since then, and I didn't expect as how you would 
know me again.' 

' You are much older of course, are very brown and 
weatherbeaten, and have grown a long beard; but 
I recognised your voice when you spoke. How long 
is it since you left here to go to Portsmouth ? ' 

'Nigh upon eighteen years, ma'am. I've been 
many voyages, some long, and some short ; and I've 
been in two wrecks ' — 
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'Ah, how nice!' interrupted Jock eagerly. 'You 
must tell us all about them. Did the wind blow 
hard ? ' 

* Great guns, sir/ 

'And was the sea rough? Did the big waves 
splash over the vessel? But, Sailor Ben, you have 
not got a wooden leg ; how is that ? A sailor who 
came to our house once had a wooden leg; hadn't 
he, Marjorie ? ' 

' I haven't been in any fighting, sir,' replied Sailor 
Ben. 'Perhaps if I had, I might have had the 
misfortune to lose my leg, and then I must have had 
a wooden one. But as it is, I am glad to have my 
own two legs safe and whole.* 

' Grandmother,' said Jock, ' when I grow up I think 
I shall be a sailor ; then, if there is any fighting, I 
shall have a wooden leg, and I shall come stumping 
up the gravel path, stump, stump, stump, to show it 
to you.* 

' No, no, no ! ' cried Marjorie in an agony of fright ; 
and, slipping down upon the ground at Jock's feet, 
she held his legs tightly in her arms, and kissed first 
one knee and then the other, saying, 'Oh no, dear 
Jock, you must not be a sailor — you must not ! You 
must stay at home, and keep your own two beautiful 
legs ' — Here the tears stopped her, and Jock broke 
in,— 
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*Why, Marjorie, cannot you be brave as well as 
me, and like me to have a wooden leg ? But do not 
cry, dear Marjorie ; I won't be a sailor if you mind as 
much as all that, I will be a soldier, and then, 
perhaps, I shall only have a wooden arm. You won't 
mind a wooden arm, shall you, Marjorie ? ' 

'Yes, yes, I shall,' sobbed Marjorie. *Just as 
much.' 

*My darling,' said grandmother, taking her in her 
arms, 'do not vex yourself. Jock is not nearly 
grown up yet, and will change his mind many a time 
before he is. Besides, even supposing he were to be 
a soldier or a sailor, there is no need for him to lose 
either his arm or his leg. That only happens to 
a few. Look at Sailor Ben ; he has been a sailor for 
a great many years, and there is nothing the matter 
with him.' 

Marjorie took a long look at Sailor Ben from the 
safe haven of grandmother's arms. She was evidently 
comforted by his smiling, healthy face, and the two 
strong legs and two strong arms which were still left 
to him ; for she ceased crying when he spoke to her 
a few cheerful words. Then Jock kissed her, and 
promised he would never do anything that would vex 
her, and peace was restored, and Marjorie happy again. 

* You knew grandmother a long time ago ? ' asked 
Jock of Sailor Ben. 
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' Yes, sir ; she taught me everything I know that is 
best worth knowing/ 

'Grandmother teaches us/ said Jock ; *but I didn't 
know she taught big people like you/ 

* He was not big then/ said grandmother, smiling. 
'You must remember, Jock, that when I taught 
him it was a great many years ago/ 

*I wasn't good at learninV said Sailor Ben wist- 
fully. * I mind me what a sight of trouble it was to 
me to learn the Catechiz ; and what a long time it 
was afore I could get it fixed in my mind, like. 
But I've never forgot it, and IVe always been 
thankful I mastered it, for there were three things in 
it what kept me straight whenever the thought of 
wrong came into my heart/ 

* What were those ? ' asked grandmother. 

* Well, ma'am, it were powerful lonesome at first, 
of a night upon the sea when I was keeping watch, 
afore I got used to it You gets used to most things 
in time, if they only last long enough. But at first I 
felt it dreadful, ma'am. There was the sea, and the 
stars and sky, and that was all. It was that lonesome 
that sometimes I felt as if I must go out of my mind, 
and it did seem as if there wasn't a soul in the world 
who cared what became of me, — and I had dreadful 
thoughts at times. And one night it came into my 
head to say the Lord's Prayer; and Our Father 
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directly I said the words, law, there now, ma'am, 
I can't tell you what a difference it made ! He was 
my Father, but He was other people's Father too, and 
'stead of being alone there were brothers and sisters 
in everybody and in the other world too. It seemed 
to make them who were gone from us nigher by 
the thought. That was one thing. Then the next 
was this. If I wanted to shirk my work or do it 
badly, then there the words of the Catechiz again 
about a-doing of my duty in that state of life in 
which it had pleased God to place me. And the 
third, ma'am, was this. There was times when we 
cut up rough with each other, and then, 'stead of hard 
words which I was tempted to do, I spoke as nice as 
I could to 'em, because the words were fixed in my 
mind ; — you see, ma'am, that Catechiz took such a 
deal of learnin' that I couldn't forget it, and the 
words seemed all glued in my mind — about a-doing 
unto others as I would they should do unto me.' 

There was a slight pause as Sailor Ben finished. 
Then grandmother said, — 

' I am very thankful ; ' and Marjorie, whose face was 
close to hers, saw tears in her eyes. ' But we have 
kept you standing, when perhaps you are tired. You 
must go into the kitchen, and have your tea and 
supper here. Then after tea, and before my grand- 
children go to bed, they will be able to hear some- 
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thing of the wonderful things you have seen and 
done. Where are you putting up ? ' 

* Well, ma'am, Farmer Morris has kindly given me 
a bed. That was how I discovered that this little 
black pig ' — 

* Oh yes,' interrupted Jock ; * we forgot. You have 
not told us where you found it ? ' 

*In a ditch, sir, about a mile away. I heard a 
squeak, and I looked, and there, sure enough, it was, 
a-squeaking and rolling itself over and over in the 
mud as if it enjoyed it, as no doubt it did.' 

* Nasty little pig,' said Marjorie. 

' So I whipped a piece o' strong string out o' my 
pocket, and tied it round its hind-legs, and brought it 
along o' me. And Farmer Morris and me was old 
friends when I was a lad, and I went there with this 
little black pig, thinking it might be one of his 
strayed away, and he knew it at once, and said he 
had give it to the young gentleman at The Cottage, 
not above a fortnight ago. That was how it all came 
about* 

* We will take it to Andrew and ask him to wash it 
and give it a nice clean bed of straw,' said Jock. 
* Come along, you dirty Pamela. We shall be soon 
back again, Sailor Ben ; do not begin your stories 
until we come ; ' and he scampered off, followed by 
Pamela, whom he was leading, and by Marjorie. 
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Sailor Ben stayed for ten days, and spent a great 
deal of his time at The Cottage. He was an orphan 
and had no near relations, so grandmother did every- 
thing she could to give him a welcome. The people 
in the village who remembered him as a lad helped 




her. They were proud of him too, for it was not 
everybody who had sailed long voyages, and seen 
distant countries, and been shipwrecked twice, and 
was alive to tell them all about it. He spun them 
yarns to their heart's content, and when he returned 
to his ship he felt cheered and comforted ; ''or. many 
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hands were held out to wish him 'Farewell/ many 
voices bade him * God-speed/ and he knew that upon 
the stormy nights when the wind howled round the 
houses, he would not be forgotten. There were those 
left behind who would think of him tossing about 
upon the wild seas, and who would pray that his ship 
might weather the storm in safety. Jock bought him 
a book with his pocket-money, — The Imitation of 
Christ ; it was in nice short sentences. He could 
read a few lines at a time, and think about what he 
had read. Sweet Marjorie pricked her fingers sore, 
and worked very hard to make him a pincushion to 
carry in his pocket, filled with pins both black and 
white. He was laden with remembrances when he 
went away, and carried a light and happy heart with 
him also. 

The story of Pamela must be ended here. 
Nothing very good can be said about it. One 
morning, as the children were having breakfast 
with grandmother, Andrew sent in .a message to 
say that the little black pig had gone again and 
left its comfortable stye empty. *And there is 
no Sailor Ben to find it and bring it back,* 
remarked Jock, when he heard the news. * Perhaps 
some one else will,* suggested Marjorie. But no one 
else did ; nor did it ever return of its * own accord,* 
as the children sometimes thought it would. Jock 
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said that it went away because it was kept too 
clean, and had no mud or dirt in which to roll 
and get itself in a mess. That is very probable. 
What became of it they never heard : perhaps it 
died of starvation ; perhaps, and this is most likely, 
some poor person found it and carried it home and 
penned it in another stye — and beyond that we will 
not follow it. 

Two people were not at all sorry that Pamela lost 
itself and did not return. One was grandmother 
and the other was Andrew. For though little pigs 
are all very well as long as they cry * Wee, wee,' yet 
when they grow into big pigs and say * Umph, umph,' 
they are neither so pretty nor pleasant. 

So grandmother thought, and Andrew quite agreed 
with her. Grandmother always had a suspicion — but 
she never told this to Jock or Marjorie — that Andrew 
left the pig-stye door a tiny bit open, on purpose. 



^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

marjorie's first sorrow. 

|NE day a letter was brought to grandmother, 
not by post, but by a groom on horseback, 
and this letter seemed to give her trouble. 
She sat and read it over and over again, 
and cried until her eyes were red. Then she ordered 
the pony-cart, and told Jock and Marjorie that 
perhaps she should not be home to dinner, and that 
if not, Anna would give it to them. Then she kissed 
them and went olQF with Andrew in the pony-cart. 

The children were very lonely without her, and were 
not far from the garden gate the whole of the after- 
noon. At tea-time she returned, very pale and tired. 
She was away a great deal the next few days, and 
the children wondered, to each other, what had 
happened Anna told them to *be good children 
and ask no questions ; ' they obeyed her so far as they 
were able, and grandmother did everything in her 
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power that they should not miss her. She sent them 
to spend the day with people ; one afternoon with 
Farmer Morris and his wife, and Farmer Morris read 




them a letter which he had received that very morn- 
ing from Sailor Ben, with many messages in it to 
* inquiring friends.' Marjorie was delighted to hear 
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how useful the pincushion was ; and Jock that his 
gift was read bit by bit every night, and that Sailor 
Ben declared it did him a * sight of good.* 

Still, matters were not the same without grand- 
mother; and grandmother was not quite the same 
grandmother. She was much graver, and thinking 
things far away from Jock and Marjorie ; they could 
tell tliat whenever they were with her. 

One evening as they sat with grandmother before 
going to bed, she took Marjorie upon her lap and 
held her in her arms. 

'Little Marjorie,' she said, * there is something 
I want you to do. You are a very little girl, and I 
should not ask you to do this if there were any one 
else who could do it, for it will, I fear, bring you 
sorrow.' 

Marjorie looked gravely at grandmother, while 
Jock sprang upon his feet. 

* Let me do it, grandmother ; Marjorie is only a girl, 
and she would cry. Boys are brave and they don't 
cry. The other day when I cut my finger, I only 
cried one tear, and that I winked away out of the 
corner of my eye as soon as it came there.' 

* I am afraid it is something that you cannot do ; 
only Marjorie can. Then, you know, if boys are 
brave and strong by nature, we ought to teach little 
girls to become so in time. I think that boys and 
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girls should be both gentle and brave, — two beautiful 
graces which ought to go together, if it is possible.' 

'Boys and girls should be gentle and brave, 
repeated Jock. * I shall try and remember that. 
What is it you want Marjorie to do, grandmother ? ' 

*You remember little Molly Seton, who came to 
spend the day with you soon after you first came ? 
She went away with her parents to Scotland, and you 
did not see any more of her.* 

* Yes,* said Jock and Marjorie. 

* They returned home to Hazelmere about ten days 
ago, and two days after their return she died, after an 
illness which lasted only a few hours. Molly was an 
only child, so you can a little bit imagine what an 
exceeding great sorrow it was to the poor mother. 
Indeed, she is so very troubled about it that she has 
not yet been able to cry. Sometimes, when a great 
sorrow comes to any one, they feel that their eyes are 
dried up and stiff, and they cannot cry ; if the tears 
would come they would be better. Now there is 
great fear that if Molly's mother is not able to cry, 
that something very sad and very terrible will happen 
to her ; you would not understand what this is even 
if I were to tell you ; but what you can understand is 
that this is very, very sad, and that the best thing now 
that can happen to Molly's mother is, that she should 
be able to cry.' 
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' Poor Molly's mother ! ' said Jock with a sigh. 

Marjorie's eyes were fixed on grandmother's face, 
and she looked anxious and troubled, but said 
nothing. ^ 

* Yes,' echoed grandmother, * it is indeed " poor 
mother." But now I have come to the part where 
Marjorie can, we hope, help us.' 

* Oh,' said Jock, putting his arms round Marjorie, 
* but you are not going to give Marjorie to Molly's 
mother to be her little girl instead of Molly ? ' 

* Oh no,' said grandmother ; * I could not spare one 
of my darlings, nor could father or mother either. 
Then, again, no other little girl could take Molly's 
place, or be another Molly to thfe poor mother. And 
you must remember, too, that though Molly has gone 
away from this world she has not gone so very far. 
She is living with God, is being taken care of by Him, 
and is growing up with Him instead of growing up 
on earth ; she is still her mother's own Molly, and 
always will be. Some day her mother will see her 
child again, and they will never be parted any more. 
God alone can tell how long or how short the time 
may be before Molly and her mother will meet 
again — never to be parted any more.' 

* I am glad that Marjorie is not going to be given 
away, because we could not have spared her. Then 
what is she to do, grandmother ? ' inquired Jock. 
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' Molly and Marjorie were not unlike/ said grand- 
mother. * They are both fair and have golden hair, 
and are plump and short for their age, which is nearly 
the same. We want Marjorie to go into the room 
where Molly's mother sits all day, quite alone — no 
one with her, for no one can comfort her. Marjorie 
must go into this room, and we think, perhaps, that the 
sudden sight of Marjorie, whom she has never seen, 
may bring back so freshly her little Molly, that the 
tears will come at last, and her sad heart feel softer 
and more comforted. It is the only thing that is left, 
for everything else has been tried and has failed.* 

* Then Molly will only have to walk into the room ? ' 
said Jock. 

'That is all.* 

*And not to speak to Molly's mother?' 

*No.' 

* Oh, that is a very little thing, — you won't mind 
that ; you will not be afraid of doing that, Marjorie ? * 

'N— o,'said Marjorie. *Id— o— n't think I shall. 
I suppose Jock couldn't come in with me, could he, 
grandmother } ' 

Jock looked as if he very much wished the same, 
but grandmother shook her head. 

* Only Marjorie.' 

* But I suppose I may go as far as the house and 
wait for her outside ? ' 
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* Oh yes. Andrew will drive, and you can wait out- 
side the door in the pony-cart with him.' 

* So we shall be quite close to you/ said Jock 
reassuringly, * and you will not be afraid/ 

' No/ said Marjorie. ' Do you think, grandmother, 
I may take Molly's mother some roses from the 
garden ? ' 

* Yes, there can be no harm in that' 

* I will help you pick them/ said Jock. * When are 
we going, grandmother } ' 

* To-morrow afternoon, and you can pick your roses 
in the morning. Now we have been talking about 
sad things all the evening, and I do not like to see 
Marjorie looking so grave. Will you sing one of your 
little songs ? Which shall it be ? ' 

* " Umph, umph," ' said Jock. * Then I can do the 
" umph, umph," and Marjorie can do the " wee, wee." ' 

They stood one upon each side of grandmother, and 
the clouds cleared from Marjorie's face as they had 
their usual merry laugh over the song. Then grand- 
mother said it was time for their evening hymn ; they 
knew several, but their choice this time was the * long 
one,' as they called it, which begins, — 

* Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. ' 
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*The birds are going to bed/ said grandmother 
when they had finished, wheeling round her music- 
stool to face the window ; * what does that mean ? ' 

'That we always go to bed with the birds/ said 
Jock promptly. 

'Yes. Marjorie, I see, can hardly keep her eyes 
open, and you are tired, too, Jock ? * 

Jock did not deny it. 

* I have done a hard day s work/ he said : * I picked 
all the peas for dinner and shelled them, and helped 
Andrew to dig up the potatoes. Marjorie helped to 
shell the peas.' 

* You are like the blacksmith.* 

' What did he do ? Is it a story ? * inquired Jock, 
who, however sleepy, was always ready for a story. 

' No story. But he earned his night's repose,* said 
grandmother. ' And you and Marjorie have earned 
yours.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MOLLY'S MOTHER. 

|OCK and Marjorie had particular favourites 
among the roses ; they preferred the bright 
golden ones to any of the others. * Gloire 
de Dijon ' was not quite golden enough to 
satisfy them. 'Marechal Niel' and * Cloth of Gold' 
and * Persian Yellow ' were the three they liked best. 
They picked a bunch of these for Molly's mother when 
the dew lay thick upon them, then put them in water 
in a cool place to keep fresh until they were wanted. 

At half-past two they started : Jock in high spirits, 
for he enjoyed a drive and he did not always get one. 
Grandmother did not drive; Andrew was the only 
man kept, and he could not often spare the time to 
drive them, besides sometimes the pony-cart was 
required for business. Marjorie was flushed and silent ; 
her little mouth was closely shut, a wistful look about 
the corners of it and in her eyes. Jock talked for the 
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whole party ; Andrew listened and grunted, but did 
not speak unless Jock pressed him so closely that he 
was compelled to answer; generally he contented 
himself with a grunt. There could not be a * mon of 
fewer words * than Andrew. 

They drove up to the house ; it looked very still in 
the afternoon sunshine, and there was no sign of life 
about the place. They were evidently expected, for 
the servant said nothing, and grandmother, holding 
Marjorie's hand in a firm grasp, went up the broad, 
low staircase and turned aside into a room. It was 
empty, and here grandmother took off Marjorie's out- 
of-door garments, talking to her the while about Jock, 
and that he would not have long to wait for them. 
Marjorie was dressed in one of her white, low-necked 
dresses, with a broad pale-blue sash and shoulder 
knots ; exactly the same as Molly was dressed in the 
afternoons and evenings. 

Marjorie said nothing, but when she was ready she 
picked up her roses, slid her hand into grandmother's, 
and clung to her tremblingly. They went along a 
corridor, and paused outside a closed door; then 
grandmother bent over Marjorie and kissed her. 

' My darling, if you feel frightened, will you pro- 
mise me that you will say to yourself, " God guide 
me".?' 

* Yes,* said Marjorie, still clinging to grandmother. 
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* Say it after me.' 

* God guide me/ whispered Marjorie. 
*Yes.' 

Then grandmother, after kissing her again, opened 
a door very softly, and Marjorie went in alone. 

The room was darkened by Venetian blinds, and 
in a chair set sideways to the window sat Molly s 
poor mother. She was quite still, and her hands lay 
folded in her lap ; she did not turn her head, or 
move even one of her fingers, as Marjorie went in ; 
she was more like a wax figure than a real living 
person. 

Marjorie took a few steps forward, and then stopped. 
Her heart beat very fast, and, in her agitation, she 
lifted one dimpled shoulder quite out of her frock, 
while with the other hand she squeezed the roses 
against her chest. Tears filled her eyes ; she was 
terribly frightened, for Molly's mother sat so still, and 
gave no sign of life. Marjorie was just about to fling 
aside her roses and rush out of the room in terror 
when she thought of grandmother's words, — 

*If you are very frightened, darling, will you 
promise me to say, " God guide me " ? ' 

She w^s very frightened, but she must keep her 
promise to grandmother. She said to herself in a 
very loud whisper, * God guide me.' 

She was much agitated, and finished with a loud 
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sob. This may have reached the ears of Molly's 
mother, for at that moment she turned her head 
wearily and saw the little figure standing in the middle 
of the room, — saw the golden curls brushed back 
from the fair, troubled face ; the blue eyes full of 
tears ; the dimpled shoulder lifted high out of the 
white frock sleeve ; the little hand squeezing the 
golden roses closely to her ; the wistful mouth. For 
an instant did she think that her own darling had 
come back to her, or had never gone away? She 
may have imagined it for a moment. 

Marjorie was fascinated with terror. Never had 
she seen such sad, sad eyes as those with which 
Molly's mother was looking at her. 

They were open so wide — strained open as if they 
could never shut again, and they had such a dry, 
hard, restless, glittering expression in them. Marjorie 
stood fastened to the ground ; she could not run away 
even if she wished it now. 

It might have been for a few seconds that Marjorie 
and Molly's mother gazed at each other; then 
Molly's mother, with a low, bitter cry, put up her 
hands as if to shut out the sight of the fair child ; 
then covered her face with them. 

At this moment Marjorie was lifted in grand- 
mother's arms, her golden roses falling, unheeded by 
her, upon the floor. Her hat and jacket were 
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huddled on, and they were so quickly in the pony 
carriage, and driving off, that Marjorie had haidly 
time to get her breath, much less to cry. 

Jock was not allowed to ask any questions. 
Grandmother talked more than usual upon the way 
home, and pointed out anything that she thought 
would interest them, but only Jock responded. 
Marjory sat in grandmother^s lap, silent and grave. 

When they arrived at The Cottage tea was ready, 
with a surprise in the shape of girdle cakes, which 
cook, by grandmother's orders, had made for them. 
And upon their plates were — ^well, not exactly another 
surprise, for father and mother were very good in 
writing — but letters from Egypt ; one for Jock from 
mother, another for Marjorie from father. They 
were in separate envelopes, with a stamp upon each, 
only in Marjorie's there was a long letter enclosed 
for grandmother. They had forgotten, in the excite- 
ment of going to Hazelmere, that this was the day 
the mail was due from Egypt. 

Marjorie's attention was distracted for the time, 
and she ate her tea with an appetite which was just 
what grandmother wanted. As for Jock, a small 
thing pleased him, and he was in high spirits over 
his letter and the girdle cakes. They had only had 
them once before, for they were troublesome to make, 
and cook could not often spare the time for them. 
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But when Marjorie had been put to bed, she could 
not go to sleep as usual. Whenever she shut her 
eyes she seemed to see other eyes — those of Molly's 
mother, strained wide open, glassy, hot, and dry — 
looking at her. Such sad eyes, such pitiful eyes! 
they came between Marjorie and sleep, and her 
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golden curls tossed restlessly upon the pillow, long 
after Jock had finished his journey to dreamlan.d. 

She shut her own blue eyes again and again, but 
only to see those other eyes peering at her out of 
the darkness ; she sat up in her little bed, then lay 
down, and sat again, turned to the right, then to the 
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left, but those other eyes were looking at her which- 
ever way she turned. 

She would have broken into piteous sobbing if just 
then the door had not opened softly, and grandmother 
came in, shading her lamp with one hand. 

She did not ask any questions, but she re-arranged 
and smoothed the tumbled bedclothes, and gave her 
some lemonade which she had brought on purpose 
for Marjorie to drink ; she stroked into something of 
smoothness the tangled curls ; then, while Marjorie 
lay smiling and content, she talked to her of what 
father and mother had told them in their letters from 
Egypt. Then the blue eyes shut, and opened with 
an effort to hear what grandmother was saying, then 
shut again, and opened with a still greater effort ; 
shut once more, but once again unclosed the heavy 
lids to be sure that grandmother was still beside her, 
then in another moment Marjorie was as sound 
asleep as Jock, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MARJORIE'S PRESENT. 

JARJORIE was much the same as usual 
next morning, grandmother was glad to 
see. But though she appeared the same, 
Marjorie could not and did not forget 
Molly's mother. 

In the midst of her lessons, or a game of play with 
Jock, those sad, wide-open eyes would start up before 
her, and cause the dimples to vanish from her cheeks, 
the smile from her lips. She turned away from the 
golden roses which had been her favourites, for with 
them came the memory of that darkened room and 
the haunting eyes ; and at those times she would 
say softly to herself, — 
* Poor Molly's mother ! ' 

One afternoon, a few days later, the pony-cart was 
again ordered, and Jock and Marjorie were sent to be 
dressed to go out with grandmother. 
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* We are going to Hazelmere/ said grandmother. 
*To see Molly's mother?* asked Jock quickly. 

* Not you, Jock : you will wait outside, as before, 
with Andrew.* 

Jock looked very much disappointed. 

* I thought she would have liked to see me as well 
as Marjorie,' he said meekly. 

'You will not be frightened to-day, my darling,* 
said grandmother to Marjorie. 

But, in spite of this reassurance, Marjorie*s heart 
beat very fast as she was left to wait while grand- 
mother went away. However, she had not much time 
to think, for grandmother was back in a minute, and, 
leading Marjorie by the hand, she opened the door of 
the same room into which Marjorie had gone when 
at Hazelmere before, and into which she stepped 
now, scarcely less frightened than she had been 
then. 

Molly's mother stood this time, looking out of the 
window, and as she turned Marjorie raised her eyes 
tremblingly, terrified at the thought of meeting once 
more the eyes that had troubled her ever since. 

But the eyes that met hers to-day were eyes that 
had cried^ and had washed out from them all the 
hardness, and glassiness, and glitteringness ; the 
strained, wide-open look too had gone, and the eyes 
were soft now, though so very sad that they could not 
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be sadder, and Marjorie, amazed, breathed a deep sigh 
of relief, for she was afraid of them no longer. 

Molly's mother drew the child towards her and 
kissed her, then she said, — 

' I am going away to-morrow, and I wanted to see 
you before I go.' 

Marjorie nestled closely to her, but had no answer 
ready. 

' I want to thank you for the beautiful roses you 
brought me — the — other — day. It was so good of 
you, my dear, to think of bringing them. See, they 
are here, still in water.* 

They stood in a vase of Bohemian glass upon a 
little table, looking slightly withered, but they had 
evidently been kept with great care. 

'Jock and me -like the yellow roses best,' said 
Marjorie. * Do you } ' 

* I like them very much indeed — yes, I do perhaps 
like them the best. I must not keep you long, for I 
am not very strong just now ; but I have a present 
for you, — something that I should like you to keep — 
for — my sake. I want you, now and then, when — 
you look — at it — to — think — of me. Will you ? ' 

* Yes,' said Marjorie, * I will' 
' Thank you.' 

Then Molly's mother took from the table by the 
vase of golden roses a dark-green morocco case. 
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Upon the velvet lining inside lay something that 
flashed so brightly, as she drew it forth, that Marjorie's 
eyes were fairly dazzled. It — this lovely shining, it 
— was clasped round Marjorie's neck, and upon it 
Molly's mother's tears fell so thick and fast that 
Marjorie's kisses of thanks had to be ended ere 
they were scarcely given, for grandmother carried 
her out of the room, as she had done before, and 
putting her down at the top of the staircase, told 
her to get into the pony-cart and ask Andrew to 
take them for a drive for half-an-hour, at the end of 
which time they were to return to Hazelmere, and 
grandmother would be ready to go home with them. 

Marjorie's present was a chain of very fine gold 
clasped with a gold clasp, while attached to it was a 
diamond locket. Jock was loud in admiring it, and 
pressed Andrew to do the same. Andrew admitted 
that it * shined bright,* but added that there was a 
' warld of vanity in them things.' 

Jock was silent, thinking this over ; then he 
said, — 

' Andrew } ' 

Andrew grunted; Jock took this to mean 'yes,' 
which probably it did. 

* Is there a world of vanity in the moon } ' 

*I am ashamed on ye. Master Jock. Wasn't it 
just God who made it ? ' 
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*But didn't God make those shining things in 
Marjorie's locket ? * 

Andrew flicked Kiddle-a-winks with his whip ; 
Kiddle-a-winks always went 
at what he considered a 
proper pace, and showed 
his resentment by cutting 
a caper. When Andrew 
had him well in hand 
again, he spoke. 

*It*s the wearin' of 'em 
makes the vanity. People 
don't wear the moon.* 

* Because they can't,' said 
Jock ; * and it is such a 
pity they can't', for it is 
larger and brighter than 
those things in Marjorie's 
locket' 

*Eh! Now don't ye be 
flippanty Master Jock. It's 
a very bad sign.' 

'I did not mean to be 
flippant, Andrew,' said Jock meekly. * What is the 
meaning of it ? ' 

But, fortunately for Andrew, they were back at 
Hazelmere, and he found it convenient not to answer. 
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When Marjorie took off her locket before going to 
bed, grandmother opened it, which Marjorie had not 
thought of doing. It opened twice : at the back was 
a lock of golden hair similar in colour to Marjorie's, 
only perhaps paler ; at the front was the fair face of 
a child, whose blue eyes looked, from her painted 
picture, straight into Marjorie's. 

' It is Molly,* said Marjorie in a hushed whisper. 
She kissed the picture ere she put it by in its case, 
and said softly, — 

* Good-night, dear Molly.' 

And this she always did whenever she unclasped 
the clasp to put the locket by, — kissed the pictured 
face of Molly, who had gone where no kisses could 
reach her ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GRANDMOTHER AND MARJORIE MAKE GIRDLE 
CAKES FOR TEA. 

It was towards the end of November, and 

the garden was like Mother Hubbard's 

cupboard, bare, save for the withered 

leaves, a few chrysanthemums, and a faint 

pink monthly rose or two, which, as Marjorie said, 

* did hardly smell at all.' 

Grandmother's darlings had been with her nearly 
seven months, and they were expecting a letter from 
Egypt to say when father and mother were coming 
home. One week when the mail was due, there was 
no letter. Grandmother felt somewhat uneasy, but 
she spoke cheerfully to the children about it, and 
they, having perfect faith in her, said happily to each 
other that, * father and mother were busy, and would 
write by the next mail.' 

One cloudy but mild afternoon, Jock, to his great 
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delight, started upon an expedition with Andrew in 
the pony-cart. He had on a brand-new greatcoat, a 
present from grandmother, which he had donned in 
case the rain should come, which seemed not unlikely. 
Jock felt a man all over in this coat ; he turned the 
collar up round his ears, plunged his hands in his 
pockets, and whistled. 

Marjorie was to have gone, but she had a slight 
cold, and grandmother thought it wiser to keep her 
at home ; then, as she did not like either of her 
darlings to be disappointed, a treat had been arranged 
which made Marjorie quite as glad to stay as Jock 
was to go. First grandmother was to tell her a 
beautiful story ; then to play a game of dolls with 
her; and lastly, but not least, grandmother and 
Marjorie were to make girdle cakes, which Jock was 
to help them eat when he came back to tea. 

'Andrew,* said grandmother, 'Master Jock must 
not go into The Hollies with you, for the children are 
only just getting over the measles. Let him wait for 
you outside.' 

Andrew touched his hat, Jock got in, after hrm 
Andrew, and then Kiddle-a-winks trotted off, lazy 
enough to be glad that he was only bearing two> 
instead of, as he anticipated, four. 

And grandmother and Marjorie carried out what 
grandmother called their ' bill of fare,' but they little 
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guessed, as they made the girdle cakes, what was 
happening, and who was to eat them. 

Andrew and Jock were excellent companions.. 
They were like Jack Spratt and his wife in the 
nursery rhyme — the one could eat no fat and the other 
could eat no lean. Andrew was a * mon of few 
words,' Jock was a boy of a great many ; he enjoyed 
talking, and chattered away as fast as his tongue 
would go. He -was quite content with Andrew's 
grunts, which proved to Jock that he was listening ; 
and, after all, what does a talker want more than a 
listener. If an answer really was required, Jock 
waited patiently until he got it ; it came out slowly 
and unwillingly, but it did come — if only you waited 
long enough. 

The Hollies was a farmhouse standing midway 
down a narrow lane. It stood far back, and was 
approached by a straight gravel path, bordered on 
either side by tall hollyhocks and dahlias. The 
holly-trees which gave it its name were near to the 
house, almost a small plantation of them, and their 
shining leaves already parted to show the bunches 
of bright red berries. They were splendidly berried 
this year, as Jock could see by standing up in 
the pony-cart and craning his neck, in grand 
excitement. 

* Bring me some bunches of holly, please, Andrew,' 
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he said. * Don't forget ; I want to take them home 
to grandmother and Marjorie.' 

Andrew looked up and down the lane ; it was a 
retired part of the world ; no human being was in 
sight or four-legged ones either. 

'What are you looking for, Andrew.^' inquired 
Jock. 

* Coos/ replied Andrew, meaning * cows.' 

*What about the cows.?' asked Jock. *You ain't 
going to buy any, are you ? ' 

Andrew disdained to answer so silly a question ; 
but patted Kiddle-a-winks' fat sides. 

* It's milking-time,' he said ; ' but he's as quiet as 
an old woman. I won't be gone five minutes. You 
are not afraid. Master Jock } ' 

'Afraid!' said Jock, throwing a whole sea-ful of 
scorn into the word. * Boys are not afraid, and 
grandmother said that little girls should be brave 
too. Besides I can drive, you know, Andrew.' 

* Not mooch,' said Andrew bluntly. * Now you'll 
not be playing tricks while I'm gone, and taking a 
drive by yourself.?' he asked anxiously. 

* Oh no,' said Jock ; * grandmother never gave me 
leave. Why, I never thought of such a thing ! You 
can trust me, Andrew.' 

And Andrew felt he could, so, saying no more, he 
resigned the reins into Jock's hands, opened the 
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wooden gate, and stumped up to The Hollies. He 
was * rheumatacky/ as he said, and old age, though he 
would not own it, was beginning to tell upon him. 

As the sound of Andrew's footsteps died away in 
the distance, other footsteps came down the lane. 
Jock looked over his shoulder, and saw it was not the 
* coos ' going to be milked, but a man with a bundle 
slung upon a stick; and carried over his shoulder. 
Jock thought no more of him, but stood up to look 
at a fight that was going on in the opposite field 
between a crow and a magpie, brothers in appearance, 
but not in conduct ; they pecked at each other, and 
chattered in their own language, and seemed very 
angry. Jock made a noise to attract their attention : 
he had succeeded in making them stop their pecking, 
and turn in the direction whence the sound came, 
when suddenly the reins were jerked from his hands, 
which held them loosely ; Kiddle-a-winks received a 
cut with the whip, which caused him to bound forward, 
his plump sides stinging with the pain ; Jock was 
thrown into the seat, fortunately, but might have been 
tossed out of the cart, and Kiddle-a-winks plunged 
onward, urged by the sharp descent of the whip. 

'Why, Andrew,' said Jock, 'you never whipped 
Kiddle-a-winks like this before ; and what a short 
time you have been ! ' 

As Jock spoke he looked at Andrew — but his 
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heart sank as he saw it was not Andrew who sat by 
his side, but a dirty, bad-looking man, with an evil ex- 
pression lurking about his black eyes, and a short, dark 
clay pipe in his mouth. The bundle had disappeared ; 
perhaps it had been thrown away, perhaps it was in 
the cart. Jock looked back. The Hollies was almost 
out of sight, and there was no use in shouting, for 
there was no person within sound to hear him. If only 
the cows would come down the lane to be milked, 
but the cows did not come ! 

Jock was frightened at first. Then he remembered 
his talk with grandmother — that he had said it was 
so easy for boys to be brave and strong ; it was not 
easy. His lips quivered as he thought this over, but 
at any rate he would try his very best to be brave. 
What this dirty-looking man was going to do with 
him he did not know; but he was going far away 
from grandmother and Marjorie, and — he would not 
cry. 

Farther from The Hollies drove the pony-cart, 
poor Kiddle-a-winks being thrashed and driven as 
he never had been before. They seemed to fly 
along, for they were galloping; and Jock held on 
to the sides of the cart. He tried his very best not 
to be afraid, but his courage was slowly ebbing, 
ebbing away, when he thought of Marjorie — what she 
had told him grandmother asked her to say, when 
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she should have been so much afraid that she should 
have run out of the room if she had not obeyed 
grandmother, and said it. 

So Jock repeated to himself in a whisper, 'God 
guide me;' then sat very still and upright, with 
white cheeks, but he did not cry or utter a sound, 
until the dirty man, in a passion, thrashed poor 
Kiddle-a-winks, wanting him to trot up-hiU when he 
was already worn out, and trembling in every limb. 
Jock could not bear this. He held out his hand as if 
to check the man's cruel arm, and said piteously, * Oh, 
please do not beat him, he is not accustomed to it.' 

Then the dirty man turned upon him. *Hold 
your tongue, or I'll kill you,' he said savagely. 

Jock shrank back from the evil look in the dirty 
man's eyes, but he soon sat upright again, holding on 
to the side of the pony-cart, and though he was very 
white, he still did not shed a tear ; only, every time 
the whip descended he winced, as if he felt the blows 
almost as much as poor Kiddle-a-winks, and I 
daresay he did. 

In time they reached the market-town of Misselby- 
maze. It was a small town with only one inn, which 
was called 'The Dragon,' an old-fashioned place 
where the squires, and ladies even, put up when they 
drove in for shopping; on market-days the farmers 
frequented it, for there was nowhere else to go. 
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If there had been, I do not think the dirty man 
would have chosen quite so respectable a place ; but 
he had no choice. Kiddle-a-winks was in a lather, 
quivering with pain and excitement ; and then the 
man wanted to get rid of Jock. He meant to steal 
Kiddle-a-winks and the pony-cart, but Jock would be 
no use to him, so he intended to get rid of him 
here. 

He called an ostler, told him to see to the pony, 
give him a feed and a rub ; then, taking Jock by the 
hand, he pulled him after him into the inn. 

*I shall start again in less than five minutes,' he 
called out to the ostler. 

Then he walked into * The Dragon,* opened a door 
to the right, looked in, saw that it was empty, and, 
thrusting Jock inside, he took out the key, first saying, 
as he shook his fist at the boy, — 

* Remember, if you make a noise, I'll kill you.' 

Then he locked the door outside, and Jock was left 
alone. 

Jock had never been in Misselby-maze before, for it 
was not the market-town where the cherries were sold, 
nor where grandmother did her shopping. If it had 
been, Kiddle-a-winks and the pony-cart would have 
been well-known at ' The Dragon,' and the dirty man 
would not have succeeded even so far in the plan he 
had arranged. 
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Jock ran to the window instantly the key was turned 
in the lock. It was a long, low, old-fashioned latticed 
window in three divisions, and the middle compart- 
ment opened entirely, so that Jock thought that if he 
could manage to squeeze through, he could drop to 
the ground, for the room was upon the ground-floor ; 
luckily for him there were no bars across, as there 
sometimes are in those old-world windows. He 
thrust his head out to see if Kiddle-a-winks was still 
there. Yes, there was Kiddle-a-winks, but he had 
been moved into the background, for the space just 
facing the door of * The Dragon * was occupied by a 
large roomy fly, evidently waiting to take some one 
away. 

There was no time to be lost, for there was the 
dirty man coming out of * The Dragon,' already on his 
way to th© pony-cart. Jock tore off* his greatcoat, 
scrambled from the window-seat on to the ledge, 
dropped from thence upon the pavement, and, hatless, 
breathless, greatcoat-less, pushed past a lady and 
gentleman just going to step into the fly, flung himself 
upon the ostler, and said, — 

* That is not that man's ; it is my grandmother's 
pony ! That bad man has stolen it ! ' 

Quick as thought, the whip the dirty man held in 
his hand was just descending upon Jock's upturned 
face, when the ostler caught the lash ere it fell. 
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* None of that/ he said quietly. * I saw the pony 
had been used cruel. Just step into " The Dragon/* 
again, and explain things to my master.' 

The man's answer was to seize the reins from the 
ostler's hands and spring into the pony-cart. 

' Oh, stop him, quick ! ' cried Jock ; * quick ! * and 
at the same instant a voice said, in strong, deep, quiet 
tones, — 

*Yes, detain that man,' while a hand was placed 
upon Jack's shoulder, and the same voice asked, — 

* Well, my son, how did you come here t ' and Jock, 
turning sharp round in amazement, looked up into 
a bronzed and bearded face smiling down upon him. 

* Why, father ! ' he exclaimed. 

* Go and see your mother. There ; she is getting 
out of the fly, having recognised you at last, long 
after I did. Oh, I don't believe they will get that man ! ' 

He had slipped down the other side of the pony- 
cart directly he heard Jock's father give the order 
that he should be detained. The two ostlers, the 
fly-driver, stable-boy, and a few chance passers-by 
chased him at once, but he was evidently in the 
habit of escaping, and twisted and turned like an 
eel until, down a by-street, they lost his track ; 
nor was he ever seen or heard of again. However, 
Kiddle-a-winks and the pony-cart were safe, and 
Jock's mind was much relieved. 
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Aftfer the first embrace with his mother, Jock 
exclaimed, — 

*But we did not expect you. How did you 
come ? * 

'Well, my son,' said his father, 'you cannot be 
more surprised to see us than we are to see you here, 
and in such a plight. Hatless* — 

* Yes, my dear Jock, what have you done with your 
hat ? you will catch cold,* said mother. 

' My greatcoat and hat are in a room in the inn,' 
said Jock. ' And oh, mother, you have not seen my 
greatcoat ! grandmother gave it to me, and it's a real 
beauty — ^just like a grown-up person's.' 

They went into * The Dragon,' and there Jock dis- 
played his greatcoat, and briefly explained what his 
father was anxious to hear, how he came to be at * The 
Dragon ' alone, without grandmother and Marjorie. 

Arrangements were made for Kiddle-a-winks and 
the pony-cart to be sent to The Cottage in the charge 
of one of the ostlers ; and when it was known what 
ill-treatment he had received, * The Dragon,' in a body, 
turned out to pet him, the landlady herself offering 
him sugar and new bread ; he was smoothed down, 
and talked to, and patted; indeed, everything was 
done that could be to make him forget what he had 
suffered. 

Jock had so much to hear and to tell as he drove 
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home with his parents in the fly! He found they 
had not written because they had intended to give 
the children and grandmother a pleasant surprise ; 
and if it had not been for an unforeseen delay, they 
would have been at The Cottage before the last mail 
was due, thus saving any anxiety that might arise. 

After a long talk there was silence for a few 
minutes, and then father said, in a quiet voice, * We 
shall make something of you, I hope, some day, my 
son;' and Jock knew by his tone that he was not 
displeased with him. 

Meanwhile, when Andrew had finished his business 
at The Hollies, he returned to the lane to find Jock 
and the pony-cart gone. He really had not been 
absent much more than five minutes; and his first 
thought was that Jock had played him a trick, and 
driven off and was hiding somewhere; then he 
remembered the boy was thoroughly to be trusted, 
and blamed himself for the doubt. 

His next idea, of course, was * coos ! ' They had 
come down the lane on their way to be milked, and 
had frightened Kiddle-a-winks into running away; 
but then, again, Kiddle-a-winks was as steady as old 
Time, and very lazy too; so Andrew rejected that 
idea also, and ran back to The Hollies to know if the 
farmer and his men would help him. 
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. They came at once, and, searching the lane, very 
soon found the bundle and stick thrown down upon 
one side of it ; then they had a suspicion that 
matters were very wrong, and the farmer, his men, 
and Andrew — those who could get horses riding, and 
those who could not walking — between them scoured 
the country all around, but never thought of the town 
and *The Dragon,* where, as we know, they would 
have found them. 

When the evening shadows fell, Andrew was obliged, 
most unwillingly, and with the heaviest heart a man 
ever carried, to borrow one of the farmer's horses and 
ride to The Cottage to break the news to his mistress. 

The door was wide open, The Cottage ablaze with 
lights, and they were all assembled in the porch, 
listening to Andrew's strange story, but before he 
had time to finish it wheels were heard, carriage 
lights hung out through the darkness, and a voice 
they all knew well cried, — 

* I am quite safe, grandmother, and here are father 
and mother too ! * 

Cook dropped a candle she was holding, and burst 
into tears ; grandmother, who had grown very pale, 
gave a glad sigh of relief; Marjorie clapped her 
hands, and was seized by father and mother before, 
peering into the darkness, she could tell that they 
were so near; and poor old Andrew was so very 
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much relieved that he rubbed the back of his hand 
across his eyes, and when he drew it away there was 
a tear upon it, and he had not shed tears before since 
twelve years ago, when his wife died and left him 
alone in the world. 

If you remember, I said that grandmother and 
Marjorie little knew who would eat the girdle cakes 
they were making. They were all so hungry that 
they enjoyed them thoroughly. 

* I do not think I ever tasted anything so delicious 
as these girdle cakes,* said father; 'I think that 
grandmother and you are first-rate cooks, Marjorie.' 

Marjorie dimpled with delight, and even grand- 
mother looked pleased. Poor grandmother, she was 
the one to be pitied, for would she not be left without 
her darlings, all alone at The Cottage ? 

Not yet, however, for father and mother declared 
they would not go home unless she returned with 
them. She always went to them for Christmas, and 
a few weeks earlier could make no difference in her 
arrangements, they said. So they persuaded her ; 
indeed, it was not a difficult task, for she could not 
bear to think of being separated from Jock and 
Marjorie, they were so very dear to her. 

Jock and Marjorie went home to find that changes 
had taken place in their absence; for Quentin had 
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grown into a steady cat, who preferred to clean him- 
self by the kitchen fire to playing a game of ball 
with his little mistress ; and Sweep, instead of a 
bundle of soft black fur, was a creature of legs and 
large paws, who nearly knocked Jock down by the 
warmth of his greeting. But after the first surprise 
was over, Jock and Marjorie loved them none the 
less. 

Some day, if Jock and Marjorie live, they will be 
grown-up also ; but I am quite sure that they will 
never out-grow grandmother's love for them; but 
they will always be, to the end of her days, what she 
first called them, 

' Grandmother's Darlings.' 
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* This above all, — to thine own self be true ; 
And it will follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.* 
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CHAPTER I. 

RUPERT AND GWENDOLEN. 

A GREAT many years ago, one bright 
spring day, a little boy and girl were 
sitting in the garden of an old grey stone 
house in Cornwall. 

He was seven, she was a couple of years 

younger, and they sat upon two rustic 

wooden chairs, underneath trees of red and 

white hawthorn, the boughs of which grew 

so low that they formed a bower, and framed the children 

as a picture. 

Her small round head was covered with curls of a nut- 
brown shade ; her eyes were dark blue ; and she was 
dressed in a scanty gown of some cream-coloured stuff, 
tied under the arms with a broad blue sash ; her face was 
sad, and two large tears were slowly filling the blue eyes. 
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This little girl's name was Gwendolen, or Gwen, as 
she was more generally called. 

He was fair, slight, and delicate-looking, with eyes 
of dark grey. He was dressed in brown, which 
exactly matched the chairs in which they sat. His 
name was Rupert, and he and his mother had been 
visiting Gwen's parents in their Cornish home. 

And this was a farewell chat, for early the next 
morning Rupert was to start, and, the distance 
between their homes being very great, it would 
probably be some years before they should meet 
again. That was the reason Gwen looked so sad. 

They had trotted about hand-in-hand to visit their 
favourite places for the last time. They had walked 
slowly down the straight path bordered on either side 
by box, closely cut and neatly kept, stopping to 
admire their favourite flowers, and gathering a sprig 
of rosemary for Rupert as a keepsake ; then on to 
the great lake, where the swans were sailing, three 
white and one black, and two little swans, all legs 
and neck, who were learning to swim, enjoying it 
immensely, but plunging about and being very 
awkward and ugly over it. It did not seem possible 
that they would ever grow up into beautiful, graceful 
creatures like their parents, so Gwen and Rupert 
said, for they had never heard Hans Andersen's 
charming story of * The Ugly Duckling.* 
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They fed the swans with some bread which they 
had brought in a basket, then, keeping some of the 
bread, they went back to the terrace, where the 
peacocks gathered around them, arching their necks 
and spreading out their splendid tails, and so tame 
that they fed from the children's hands. The basket 
was quite emptied here, and putting it into the house 
they came out again and went in the direction of the 
dairy, for Rupert to say good-bye to Susan the 
dairymaid. 

This was a trying visit, for Susan cried so much 
when the actual parting came, that Gwen began 
to cry too, and Rupert had to tear himself from 
Susan's arms and kisses, slip his parting present into 
her hand, and really run away, with Gwen to follow 
at his heels. 

Then, in very low spirits, they had taken their 
seats under their favourite trees of pink and white may. 
The white was fading fast, but the coloured was coming 
into perfect blossom, and was a mass of rosy clusters. 

They had grown very fond of each other in the long 
time they had spent together, and they could not 
help being sad when they thought that to-morrow 
they must part, and they did not know when they 
should meet again. 

*I shall miss you dweadfullyl said Gwen, as she 
shook her curly head and sighed. 
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'Not so much as I shall miss you/ said Rupert 
quickly. 

' There will be no one to play with me, and you 
will be so welly far away/ said Gwen, broken-hearted. 

* I love you very much/ said Rupert sedately and 
earnestly. ' I shall think of you every day.' 

'I love you welly, welly much/ said Gwen im- 
pulsively, rocking herself to and fro; *and I shall 
think of you more than every day.' 

'When I can write nicely I shall write you such 
long letters,' said Rupert. 

Gwen sighed. The thought of the letters did not 
comfort her much. She crumpled up her white 
forehead, and still gloomier thoughts filled her heart. 

'You will have other little girls to play with/ she 
said. * You will forget me.' 

* Oh no,' said Rupert ; * I shall never forget you.' 

* You will love the other little girls better than me/ 
persisted Gwen ; * and I shall never love any little boy 
like I love you.' 

' Oh, but that is not fair,' answered Rupert, shaking 
his head sorrowfully. * You know that I do love you, 
better than any other little girl that ever lived.' 

' But when you are a long way off you will forget 
me,' replied Gwen, still unsatisfied, and, taking out a 
pocket-handkerchief about the size of a doll's, she 
began to cry in earnest. 
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Rupert got down from his, seat, not without 
difficulty, for the seat was high and his legs were 
short ; then he took off his hat, and, standing bare- 
headed before her, he said, — 

*You are my little sweetheart, and I am your 
faithful heart. And if I am a Faithful Heart I can 
never forget. Do you believe me now, Gwen ? * 

She could not but have faith in the stedfast 
shining of those grey eyes, and the frown which the 
bad thoughts had gathered upon her brow cleared 
away suddenly, and she answered very seriously, — 

*Yes, I does/ 

Then Rupert kissed her, and climbed up into his 
chair again, and promised her that until he was old 
enough to write nicely himself he would ask his 
mother to write his letters for him. 

* But you must say your own says in them ? ' spoke 
Gwen eagerly. 

'Oh yes; and at the end of every letter I shall 
write, "I am always your Faithful Heart." Then 
when I put that you will know that I have never 
forgotten you.' 

* Yes,' replied Gwen ; ' I shall.' 

They gave no heed to the time as they sat under 
the trees, until voices called them, and footsteps ran 
towards them, and they were told that it was grow- 
ing late, and the afternoons were still chilly. Their 
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mothers both thought they had been in the house 
some time ago. They were so very penitent, how- 
ever, that they escaped a scolding. 

They were difficult to separate the next day. The 
carriages stood at the door, the one piled high with 
luggage, and in the other Rupert*s mother sat, and 
still they were hand in hand. 

Gwen sobbed bitterly. Rupert shed no tears, but 
his last words, as he gave her the parting kiss, were : — 

* You know that I am always your Faithful Heart' 
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CHAPTER II. 

RUPERT. 

HE red and white hawthorn died, and red 
and white roses blossomed instead in the 
garden of the old house in Cornwall. 
Gwen ran about it alone, without Rupert 
now, and his letters were read to her until she was 
old enough to read them to herself. There was no 
penny post in those days, and it was not always easy 
to send letters to out-of-the-way places, so that they 
came to Gwen only sometimes, and were not a 
matter of everyday occurrence. She learned them off 
by heart, and said them often to herself, then tied 
them up with broad blue ribbon, and put them ihto 
a drawer with a little bag, which her mother taught 
her to make, filled with sweet lavender. Rupert 
kept his promise, the letters were signed, * I am 
always your Faithful Heart,' and when she read 
these words Gv/en felt content. She was satisfied 

103 
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then that Rupert had not forgotten her, that he 
loved her better than any other little girl that ever 
lived ; just as she loved him better than any other 
little boy. 

And Rupert never forgot her, though his life was 
a busier one than hers. His father was dead, and 
he lived with his mother, his uncle, who was his 
guardian, and the chaplain, who was also his tutor 
and taught him his lessons. 

Everybody around him had made up their minds 
that he should grow up good, and brave, and clever, 
and all the day he was learning something towards 
one of these things. And everybody was so devoted 
to him, that when his playtime came they made 
themselves young again for his sake, and played with 
him as children with a child. 

There was not a day, however, that his thoughts 
did not wander, often many times, to his little 
sweetheart down in Cornwall, and he wondered if 
Gwen were thinking of him too, and if she believed 
in him still. 

'For,' he said to himself, 'I am her Faithful 
Heart, and I mean to be her Faithful Heart 
always.' 

It was the custom in Rupert's home to have a 
large gathering of young and old upon the twelfth 
day after Christmas. It began early and ended 
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early, for every one joined in the games, and all came 
and went together. 

There was one part of the feast, however, which 
belonged to the children alone, and which took place 
directly after the guests had arrived. This was the 
choice of a King and Queen for the night 

The way in which they were chosen was this. The 
games were held in the large hall, which was decorated 
with ivy, holly, and mistletoe for the occasion. At 
the upper end of the hall was a platform, raised upon 
two steps, and covered with red. Two arm-chairs of 
red velvet stood upon it ; here the King and Queen 
were to take their places when they were crowned, 
and the whole company passed in succession before 
them, and made them low bows and curtseys. It 
was grand to be King and Queen, for they decided 
what games and forfeits should be played, and had 
more real power for that one night than kings and 
queens generally have, — in these days, at all events. 

Slips of paper equal in number to the children 
present were shaken together in two large bowls. 
The slips were blank, except one piece of paper in 
each bowl, upon which were 'King,' * Queen;' the 
boys drawing from the bowl in which was 'King/ 
the girls from that in which was ' Queen.' 

This party had been held for many, many years, 
and Rupert had been carried to it first as a baby in 
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long clothes. But while he was dressing for it the 
Christmas after his visit to Gwen, he began idly 
wondering if he should get the paper with the word 
* King ' written upon it. He had not done so last 
Twelfth Night, but that had been the only time until 
now that he had been old enough to try his luck with 
the others. 

If he wei-e fortunate enough to be the King, which 
of the many little girls would he like to be Queen ? 
Then his heart gave a great thump against his blue 
velvet waistcoat, his fair, pale face grew a shade 
paler, and in his eyes there dawned a frightened look. 
For was there not his own little sweetheart far away 
in her Cornish home, and he could not in honour 
have another queen, if only for a night, when he had 
promised Gwen so truly that he would always be her 
' Faithful Heart.' 

But the thought which made his cheek turn pale 
was that his uncle was very stern, not unkind, and 
had his own views of right and wrong even in such a 
small matter as a child's game. If he were to say 
that he would not be King, then his uncle might be 
vexed with him, and tell him that he was treating his 
guests uncourteously. His tutor also. It was only 
that very morning that he had received a lesson upon 
the gentleness and reverence with which all women 
should be treated. 'Remember,' the chaplain had 
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said, *we wish you to grow up manly and brave, and 
no boy can be either the one or the other who holds 
girls or women in contempt, or is wanting in respect 
to them. It is the sign of a low, inferior mind ; and 
it is most unlike the example of our gentle, reverent 
Lord, in whose footsteps we are told to walk. Some 
people might laugh at what I am telling you, and say 
that I am making a fuss over trifles, but a straw will 
show which way the wind blows, and nothing is small 
in the eyes of God, who does not measure things as 
we measure them, but looks beyond the deed into 
the thought which made it ; and if the heart is true, 
then what is called ** a trifle " is no longer a trifle 
but a perfect action, and accepted by God as 
such.* 

Some of this Rupert understood, not all ; enough, 
however, to make him sad lest in refusing the choice 
of being * King,' if it fell to his lot to draw it, he 
should fail in the deference and respect which he 
ought to show to all womankind. He was only eight 
years old, and the question puzzled him. He grew 
hot and cold by turns in thinking of it. 

He went to his mother's room to consult her in 
his difficulty, but she had already left it. His tutor 
also ; and, as he peeped over from the picture gallery 
which ran round the large hall, he saw them together 
waiting at the lower end of it to receive the guests. 
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His uncle was giving some last directions; his 
mother was talking to the chaplain. 

There was nothing to be done with the matter but 
to leave it, and to hope, as Rupert most sincerely 
hoped, that he might not be the one to draw the slip 
with the coveted word ' King ' upon it 

The carriages came fast, one following closely 
upon another. The hall was a pretty sight, for long 
wreaths of holly, ivy, and mistletoe festooned the oak 
panelling from end to end. The suits of armour 
which were ranged down each side looked quaintly 
grotesque with the holly and mistletoe crowning their 
bright closed helmets. This was a fancy of. Rupert's, 
who liked to feel that, in so doing, the knights were 
receiving some token for their valour. Two huge 
fires of logs of pinewood threw out light, and 
warmth, and a pleasant fragrance. Whatever other 
light was needed came from big candles of yellow 
wax in silver sconces, which were fixed against the 
oak panelling and between the swords, daggers, 
pistols, deer's antlers, and foxes' brushes with which 
the walls, at intervals, were covered. 

The last guest had been received, and now every 
head was turned to the table in the comer upon 
which stood the two bowls with the slips of paper 
thrown carelessly within them. 

The girls came first. They went up one by one. 
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but their names were not called, nor did they follow 
in any regular order. There was great excitement 
among them as each drew, and if the paper proved a 
blank the disappointed faces and slow step back told 
that each had hoped that the honour would be hers. 

It was not long ere the Queen was decided. The 
sixth little girl, Helen Somerset by name, drew her 
paper, opened it; then her face flushed crimson as 
she held it out and smiled. The band played a note 
or two of triumph, the people clapped their hands, 
Helen stood aside, and the boys advanced to draw 
for the King. 

One after another pressed forward, the second china 
bowl was getting very empty, when a murmur arose 
among the crowd that Lord Calverly had not drawn. 

* Lord Calverly, they are calling you,' whispered a 
servant in his ear. 

'And I only hope Lord Calverly will be the 
King,' said another enthusiastically, for they all 
adored him. 

It was the last thing Rupert wished for himself 
and he hung back now. 

* I would rather be the last, if you please,' he said 
aloud, for he thought that before then the King must 
be decided. 

' Certainly,' replied his uncle, who heard him. * In 
your own house it is right you should be the last. 
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* Not Rupert yet, please/ he said to a lady who asked 
for the boy ; * let the others continue/ 

And Rupert was glad. 

But only for a time. A single piece of paper 
remained at the bottom of the bowl ; Rupert was the 
one boy who had not yet drawn, and the crowd made 
way for him, smiling at him and congratulating him as 
he passed upon being the King of the Twelfth Night. 



He walked slowly to the table, wishing with all his 
strength that he knew what was the right thing to 
do. Upon the one side was his honour and Gwen, 
but upon the other Helen Somerset, a guest in his 
own house. Would his uncle and mother and tutor 
be vexed with him, and think he was behaving 
uncourteously if he refused to be King ? 

He was very unhappy as his hand went into the 
bowl and he slowly unfolded the slip of paper. The 
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music and applause made him feel sick and faint. 
He grew very white, but stood his ground manfully, 
holding by his right hand to the table to steady 
himself. Then all noise ceased suddenly, and every 
eye was bent upon him. 

By the side of the china bowls lay the wreath of 
Christmas roses with which the Queen was always 
crowned. 

It was the privilege of the King to crown her, 
then lead her to the thrones upon the platform, and 
there take his seat beside her, while they received the 
homage of the company who were their subjects for 
the evening. 

But Rupert took no step forward, though Helen 
was standing smiling at him and wondering why he 
was so long in coming to crown her. He held his 
golden head high, but his cheeks grew first red, then 
white, and his lips quivered as he turned round to 
see his mother. 

She was watching him with a smile of encourage- 
ment, yet with a puzzled look upon her face, as if she, 
too, wondered why he was so long and why he was 
so grave about it. 

Then Rupert's gaze wandered to his tutor. The 
young priest was standing propping himself against 
one of the pillars which supported the high mantel- 
shelf. His thin, dark face was watching Rupert, 
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and his dreamy eyes lighted up as they met those 
of his pupil. He smiled, and Rupert, though he 
knew not why, felt the bolder and braver for that 
smile. 

He no longer hesitated, but walked straight to 
Helen. She was several years older than he, therefore 
much taller, and as he stood before her he had to 
look up at her. There was silence throughout the 
hall, and not a word was lost as his clear, childish 
voice fell upon it. He tried hard to keep it steady, 
but there was a tremble in it now and then in spite 
of himself. 

' Dear Queen,' he said, * I am very sorry I cannot 
be your King, but down in Cornwall I have a little 
sweetheart, and her name is Gwendolen Trevelyn. 
She is my little sweetheart, and I am always her 
Faithful Heart. I am very sorry, and I hope you 
will forgive me. I do love you very much, dear 
Queen, and I pay you the greatest honour and 
reverence, but I cannot be your King.' 

With that, he made her a low bow and stepped 
aside, wishing he could hide himself somewhere, for 
his heart was throbbing painfully and hands and 
cheeks were burning. 

For a few seconds there was silence, broken by a 
very old gentleman, the oldest of the party, 

* You are right, Lord Calverly. Always be as loyal 
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as you have been this evening, and you will grow up 
a brave man.* 

'Put back the papers into the bowl and let the 
drawing begin again/ said his uncle's deep voice, and 
Rupert could not tell from the tone of it whether he 
was vexed or not. 

So soon as he could get a chance he stole to his 
mother's side, and slipped his hot hand into hers. 
She gave it a squeeze, but did not turn round, and 
continued her conversation with the lady to whom 
she was talking. 

Rupert felt a little happier after that. Then he 
sought his tutor, but the chaplain had disappeared, 
and no one could tell where he was. Most likely he 
had gone to his room, so Rupert thought, for he did 
not re-appear again that evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RUPERT. 

T was not until the next morning that 

Rupert's fears were set at rest. Before 

his lessons began his tutor drew him 

towards him, and stroking his fair head 

with one hand, with the other he held him more 

closely to him. 

*You were quite right in the way in which you 
acted last night, and I am right glad to see that you 
are so early learning to be faithful. If you live to 
grow up, you have difficult work before you. You 
have inherited an ancient title, a grand old name ; 
and you will have the command of a large fortune and 
much landed property. Your name and title will be 
only a reproach to you — indeed, will bear witness 
against you — unless you keep them without a stain 
upon them. Your fortune must be used to the glory 
of God, who gave it to you, and in the management of 
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your estate you will want a large stock of patience 
and much wisdom. If you are faithful in little things 
now, I shall have great hopes of you in the future, for 
'' he that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much." ' 

'I was not quite sure; I am glad it was right,* 
murmured Rupert. 'Sometimes there seem to be 
two rights.* 

* Never.* 

'Then a right, and a wrong that looks like a right.'- 

'That is better. Yes. But in most cases the 
simplest way to decide is to choose the course that is 
the hardest. It would have been easier for you to 
have kept the paper and to have taken your place as 
King without saying anything about it, would it 
not.?* 

'Yes/ 

'And your choice was the one that gave you 
pain } * 

' Yes,' replied Rupert, with a sigh, which told that 
he had suffered. 'I woke up in the night several 
times and thought that perhaps you would all be 
vexed with me. And I was not happy until a few 
minutes ago, when mother kissed me and said she 
was glad, and uncle said that I had " kept my honour 
unstained." * 

'Yes, we are each of us anxious for that. This 
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faith in your boyhood will be a foundation for the 
larger faith which your manhood will require. And 
now that you know you were right in the course 
which you chose yester-night, you will be able to 
give an undivided attention to your studies.' 

And no more was said upon the subject. 

Rupert was fond of his lessons, and took a real 
pleasure in them. He loved books, and would pore 
over them by the hour together without feeling tired. 
Hitherto I have spoken of the sunny side of his life, 
but there was also a cloudy one, as there is in most 
lives. He was a very delicate boy, not that he had 
had any real illness, but he was delicately made, with 
a sensitive frame and many nervous fears and fancies. 
It was this extreme delicacy, perhaps, which made 
him care more for his books than for out-door 
amusements. 

He had a morbid dread of learning to ride. Most 
boys at half his age would have tumbled upon a 
horse and have ridden bare-backed round the 
paddock, and enjoyed it. But the very thought of 
mounting a horse made Rupert ill, and, though he 
had tried hard to overcome this feeling, he had not 
yet succeeded. 

This fancy of Rupert's vexed his uncle more than 
words could say. In those days riding was thought 
a most important part of a gentleman's education, and 
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the uncle considered it a positive disgrace that his 
nephew should be unable to ride ; and now that 
Rupert was eight years old, he declared that the boy 
should be given in to no longer, but that the day 
should be named upon which his first ride should be 
taken. 

To have a good seat in the saddle, to be able to 
take a five-barred gate or a hedge and ditch in a ride 
across country, these accomplishments, it was im- 
pressed upon Rupert, it was necessary he should 
learn by practice. There was no better rider than 
his own uncle, who was never missing from his place 
in any field sports, and who had ridden to London 
without stopping for any length, though he had 
changed his horse four times upon the journey. 

Lady Calverly was very sorry for her son, but she 
could do nothing in the question except use per- 
suasions and arguments much the same as those of 
his uncle, only that they were more gently put. 
Rupert was the most important person in that 
county of important people, and the little EarPs 
eccentricity in this matter had been talked about, and 
had chafed his uncle extremely. 

There was another matter, too, which Rupert had 
told to no one. He shrank from the taking away of 
life, as boys rarely shrink, and he knew that his 
learning to ride would involve his being present, 
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later on, at all sports in the county. To see a fox 
torn to pieces by dogs, a stag or hare hunted to the 
death, made him feel sick with pain and horror. 
He had had to clasp his hands very tightly together 
to prevent himself from crying out, when he had 
seen — as had been the case once or twice — the 
ending of a day's sport. The sight had haunted him 
for many a day and night ; yet he had always been 
ashamed to tell this to any one, for fear lest they 
should deem him unmanly. 

Nor had he confessed to any human being how one 
day a poor trembling hare took refuge in the garden 
when only he was there. Quick as thought he 
picked up the panting creature and ran with her to 
his own room. Here he kept her until the shadows 
of the evening fell, when he stole quietly out and 
carried her so far as he could venture without 
the dread of being missed and sought for. She 
had recovered her strength, and scampered off 
in the direction of the wood, delighted to be 
free. 

And now the day had come when Rupert's uncle 
said that he could no longer give way to the child's 
fancies, but that at a certain hour he must be ready 
for his first lesson in riding. 

He grew very white, but said nothing ; only that 
morning, for the first time, he was stupid and dull at 
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his lessons. Tutor and pupil hammered on for some 
time, until at last the former said, — 

* Shut up your books, Rupert, and put them away. 
We shall do no good with them this morning. I see 
exactly how it is, and I only wish I could help 

you, but I fear I cannot' 

* No,* said Rupert, 
smiling gratefully — a wan 
smile ; * I do not think you 
can. I suppose it must 
be.* 

*I believe that, as the 
French proverb says, " it is 
only the first step that costs 
anything." After to-day 
you will have overcome 
your nervousness, and will 
be quite brave.' 

Rupert did not think 
./ ^ it was cowardice, but he 

could not explain himself, 
or how he felt, so he answered in a dull voice, 
'That is just what they all tell me,* but he did not 
brighten ; on the contrary, he looked the more 
miserable. 

The chaplain leaned against the straight, carved 
back of the old oak chair in which he sat, and his 
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grave, dark face grew a shade more thoughtful as he 
brought the tips of his fingers together — a habit with 
him when perplexed — and puzzled out the difficult 
question of how to deal with his pupil in this 
emergency. His view of the matter agreed with 
that of Lady Calverly. If once the boy's fears were 
conquered, he would not be troubled with them 
again. After some minutes* silence it occurred to 
him that perhaps they took too serious a view of the 
subject, and that a lighter might succeed where 
hitherto they had failed. 

* Come, Rupert,* he said cheerfully ; ' the knights of 
ancient times did much for the lady of their love. 
They stormed castles, killed monsters, endured hard- 
ships. For the sake of your " little sweetheart down 
in Cornwall,** try to be brave in this instance. I 
think, so does your mother, that it only requires you 
to make a great effort, and your nervousness will be 
overcome for once and for ever. Think of Gwen. 
What would she say if she knew that at eight years 
old you had not learned to ride ? * 

* Would she love me less ? ' asked Rupert dreamily. 
* I thought that people love people because they are 
themselves, and not because they can do things or 
cannot do them. I am always Gwen*s Faithful 
Heart, whatever happens, and I do not mind what 
she cannot do or what she can do.* 
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* That is rather a tangled speech. Yes, we do love 
people for themselves, but we should not sit down 
content with that We should try to make ourselves 
worthier every day of their love for us. If you give 
in to your fear in this matter, I shall dread lest in 
the future you give up greater difficulties for the same 
reason. Be brave and conquer yourself, and then, when 
Gwendolen comes to stay with you, you will be able to 
ride about with and show her your favourite haunts.* 

Rupert sighed. He could not understand it 
himself, at least, not to explain it to them, and all 
their devoted love for him had failed to make them 
understand him in this instance. It did not seem to 
him to depend upon his own will. He was most 
anxious to do what was right. Yet there was this 
terrible shrinking which made him quiver from head 
to foot, in spite of his big efforts to be brave and 
indifferent. Perhaps they were all correct in their 
statement that it would go off after he had made a 
grand effort, and had had his first ride. The little 
Earl was most anxious not to be accounted a coward. 
He gathered himself together, and made up his mind 
that he would do his very best, and what more could 
he promise or perform } 

His tutor was not more satisfied than before this 
conversation, for he saw that the weight upon Rupert 
lay heavy still. 
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At the appointed hour the little Earl, attired for 
his ride, came down into the great hall. A February 
sun lay smiling, a wintry smile, upon the polished 
oak floor; out in the garden the yellow crocuses 
were pushing their gipsy-like faces through the brown 
earth, and the moist air was scented with the sweet 
smell of violets. His mother and tutor stood upon 
the steps to bid him God-speed, and the servants 
were hanging about wherever they dared. They 
adored their little master, and would most gladly 
have spared him this if it had been in their power. 
His uncle was in good spirits, for he had deemed it 
a disgrace that at the age of eight years his nephew 
should be unable to ride; and now the lad would 
redeem his character. The riding party was away 
about two hours from the time it started. 

'He has succeeded even better than I thought,' 
were his uncle's words as they returned. * He holds 
himself well and straightly, and has a firm hand upon 
the bridle.' 

^ But Rupert, when once off his horse, was so utterly 
limp and powerless that they could only lay him 
upon the nearest resting-place, where he was motion- 
less for some hours without moving hand or foot, and 
those around him grew alarmed. The self-restraint 
the boy had forced upon himself had been more than 
his strength of body or mind could bear, and for 
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nights he lived that two hours over again in his sleep, 
and suffered as if he were really going through it 
again. 

This, however, had one good result. It proved to 
both his mother and his tutor that Rupert's dread did 
not proceed from cowardice, but from a nervous, highly- 
strung nature, and want of physical strength. When 
once he felt he was not misunderstood, he was able to 
open his heart upon the other matter that troubled 
him, namely, his dislike at seeing dumb creatures 
worried to death. He felt that half the burden was 
lifted from his shoulders now it was shared ; and it 
was from himself — when he grew strong again — that 
the proposal first came that he should continue his 
rides. 

' I feel much better over it now that my mother 
and you understand,' he said to his tutor. ' I should 
like to try again.' 

And he did. In time, too, — at the cost of (much 
self-control, — he made a fairly good rider, though the 
exercise was never much to his taste, and he always 
preferred, when he could, to walk. He wrote the 
whole account to Gwen, and hoped she would not 
love him the less nor deem him unmanly because this 
had been such a trouble to him, and because he had 
had so hard a fight before he could conquer himself. 
This letter took him several days to write, for it was 
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written a page at a time. At the end he sent his 
very best love and a kiss to his little sweetheart, 
and then the letter ended, as usual, with the old 
endin*^, — 

* I am always 

* Your Faithful Heart/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GWENDOLEN. 

HE Canterbury bells were ringing a loud 
welcome in Gwen*s Cornish home. The 
blue, the pink, and the white swayed to 
and fro upon their slender stalks ; the 
tallest of them lifted themselves so erect that the 
inside of their cups were level with the sky. They 
could afford to give themselves airs, they considered, 
for they had been the first to send the news adown 
the flower-beds that their little mistress was coming. 
She came dancing along the straight gravel path 
with its stiff, closely-cut border of box. It was eight 
years ago since she had sat with Rupert under the 
hawthorn trees, and she had grown into a slender 
girl. When she was half-way across the path she 
stopped suddenly, and proclaimed her news aloud. 

* My dear flowers, you must listen, listen, listen ; for 
I have such tidings to tell you. Something that will 
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astonish you very much indeed, and something that 
will make you sorry, though I am very glad. In 
three days more, dear flowers, upon the third 
morning from this very day, I shall be upon the road 
to the home of my Faithful Heart. I am going to 
stay with him. You are glad for me, dear flowers, 
that I shall see my Faithful Heart again ? But there 
is a sad part to the story for you. I am going to be 
away for a very long time, and I am afraid you will 
be sorry to lose me. and miss me very much. But I 
am not going to trust you to any of the gardeners. 
Susan has promised me that if you are very thirsty, 
and have not had enough rain, that she will give you 
water. And I can trust Susan.' 

Gwendolen had had few playfellows, and had 
grown into the habit of looking upon nature as being 
really alive, and able to hear and understand hen 
She never would allow that the flowers died ; she said 
that they were like people, and that when we said 
they died, they went to bloom in Paradise. It was a 
a curious fancy, but she was allowed to keep it 
undisturbed. 

She had talked herself out of breath, and she went 
about from flower to flower, noticing the new buds, 
touching them caressingly with her fingers, just as if 
they could feel her touch, and perhaps they could. 
Between whiles she told them more of her thoughts 
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and happiness ; it was a rare thing for Gwen to pay 
a visit, and this visit, above all, was the one to be 
most desired. 

As for the flowers, they were divided between glad- 
ness and sorrow ; the former for her, the latter for 
themselves. They were glad she was going, but they 
were sorrowful for themselves. They should miss 
her care, her daily walks among them, her pleasant 
chatter and confidences. They bowed their heads to 
show their sympathy ; they whispered about the news 
amongst each other ; and they sent a message to beg 
the Canterbury bells to ring the very loudest peal 
they could, and this, you may imagine, they were 
most ready to do. 

She flitted about from flower to flower, gathering 
a few here and there, and murmuring to herself and 
them all the time. 

* You know with whom I am going to stay } The 
Rupert I have told you about so often, who writes me 
such beautiful letters, and who signs himself always 
my "Faithful Heart." I have a pile of his letters 
by this time, tied up with bright blue ribbon, and I 
have read them over until I can say each one of them 
by heart. I shall lock them up in a drawer when I 
go away, for while I have Rupert himself I shall not 
want his letters.' 

These two straight borders, with a gravel path 
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between them, were Gwen's own particular garden, 
and she knew each leaf and flower by heart. There 
was nothing rare or costly in it, but Gwen was fond 
of it, and would not have exchanged it for the 
grandest garden in the world. And as it was, and 
as she loved it, it shall be described. 

Quite at the back stood the sunflowers : big, good- 
tempered, tawny fellows, some with their yellow locks 
swept back from their bronzed faces ; some with the 
golden fringes clustering over them, giving such a 
different expression, in spite of the seeming likeness, 
that Gwen had found a name for each of them. After 
them came the tall virgin-lilies, most purely white. 
Then mournful widows, side by side with sweet sultans. 
And next in order the Canterbury bells, in clusters of 
blue, and pink, and white. These kept the borders alive 
with their ringing ; sometimes even in the middle of 
the night they would sound a gentle peal, from habit, I 
suppose, and then the flowers would awake, very cross, 
as might be supposed, and would tell them they were 
dreaming ; flowers are much the same as people, and 
do not care to be waked up from sleep just for nothing 
at all. After these came the columbines, with their 
pink puff*ed skirts gathered tightly around them ; 
they looked as if they came out of a bandbox, and 
the fiercest wind that blew never succeeded in ruffling 
them in the least. There was a little quarrelling 
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went on now and then about this; for the other 
flowers could not help at times being somewhat un- 
tidy. In a very high wind, for instance, they were 
often knocked about, and it was provoking to see 
the columbines just as neat and prim as when they 
first made their toilet, and washed their faces with 
the early morning dew. The columbines were quite 
satisfied with themselves, and could afford to let the 
bitter remarks pass in silence, but now and then they 
were driven to retort, and thus it happened that 
occasionally there were high words and quarrelling 
among the flowers in Gwen*s border, but never when 
the little mistress was near. 

After the columbine came gentle love-in-a-mist ; 
looking as if they would like to throw back the tangle 
of hair from their pale, sweet faces, and be no longer 
love-in-a-mist, but love unclouded ; nexjt to them 
were the larkspur and lupin, dark blue in colour and 
stiffly set ; in order after these were the foxgloves, in 
colours of saffron, white, dark red, and speckled pink. 
These held themselves straight and stiff like soldiers 
at drill ; but were good-natured fellows, and favourites 
with their neighbours. 

Next the snap-dragons in purple, red, and cream, 
who looked as if they would be delighted to pounce 
upon the pimpernel beneath them, whose little red 
face just peeped over the brown earth. No one could 
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be offended, however, with the pimpernel, he was so 
very meek and unoffending, and always seemed as if he 
were blushing scarlet as an apology for presuming to 
come into the^world at all. He was a useful flower too, 
for when he covered his tiny face, he told them that 
a storm was coming, and they were able to prepare 
themselves for it. Last of all, and least in their own 
opinion as well as in that of every one else, the red 
and white daisies, who smiled contentedly at all around 
them, and were at peace with the world in general, 
and their part of it in particular. I must not forget a 
most useful lady who bloomed at intervals down the 
borders. Gwen would have missed her ladyship 
more than anything there, for her dark red clusters 
were so freely and so happily thrown out that you 
could cut and come again and yet not miss the 
blossoms you had taken. I mean the rose-damascene, 
who held her sway as a queen among them. 

The third morning from this Gwen found time to run 
for a few seconds into her garden to pay her flowers 
a farewell visit. She picked a few of them hurriedly — 
happy those who were so honoured, and envious the 
others of them ! — to smell upon her journey, told them 
that Susan had promised to pay them every attention, 
and then danced quickly away from them. They 
drooped their heads and were sad for some time 
afterwards, and the Canterbury bells forgot to ring 
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the whole of that day. The flowers could Jiot re- 
member when they had had so dull a time. 

The hour of Gwen's arrival could not be told, as the 
journey was done in travelling carriages by slow 
stages, as her parents wished her to see something of 
the towns through which they passed, but the day 
was known, and Rupert waited in during the whole 
of it, that he might be in readiness to receive them 
in person. It was nearly six o'clock when the 
sound of wheels was heard and the carriages drew 
up. 

The boy and girl looked at each other curiously as 
Rupert handed Gwen from the carriage. 

* You have grown so tall,* he said, smiling, * that I 
cannot, I fear, call you my little sweetheart any 
longer.' 

Gwen laughed, and frankly raised her face to his, 
shaking her brown head merrily at him. 

* Then, if we change my name, will yours remain } 
Shall you be still my Faithful Heart t ' 

'Always,' answered Rupert gravely, and bowing, 
he stood aside for her to pass into the house before 
him. 

Gwen had little altered, except in height. She 
was the same bright, high-spirited, impulsive, some- 
what petulant girl, she had been when a child. Quick 
to feel, and because of that apt to take offence ; 
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equally ready to be sorry for having taken offence ; 
warm-hearted and loving. Rupert was more than 
his two years older, and Gwen thought him very 
grave. But it was a sweet, winning gravity which 
suited him most perfectly, and so Gwen discovered 
as the days passed on. It was their very unlikeness 
which attracted the one to the other. Rupert's 
gravity somewhat awed Gwen, but it did her good, 
for it toned down her wild spirits, and taught her 
thoughtfulness, a quality in which the little maiden 
was much lacking. Her visit lasted far beyond that 
of her parents, who stayed but six weeks, and then 
returned, leaving their daughter behind them. It 
was not therefore to be taken as a holiday, so Gwen 
shared Rupert*s studies, did needlework under his 
mother's tuition, and was the companion of his walks 
and rides. 

One afternoon they were returning from a- ride, 
and were walking their horses up a steep hill, when 
a woman in a red cloak came forward so suddenly 
from the roadside where she had been sitting, 
that Rupert's horse swerved with fright, and required 
all his rider's attention for a minute or two. 
The woman was a fortune-teller, and begged to be 
allowed to tell their fortunes, declaring that she could 
see good luck in store for them in their faces. 
Gwen, who was in wild spirits, at once unbuttoned 
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her glove, thinking it only a piece of fun which she 
would much enjoy, when Rupert checked her by 
putting his hand upon hers. 

' There is no need for you to unbutton your glove, 
Gwen ; we are going to ride on at once.* 

He spoke in a tone of authority such as 
he had never used before; Gwen, who did not 
like to have her fun stopped, pouted and looked 
cross. 

* There is plenty of time, Rupert ; there is no need 
for us to hurry.* 

* Plenty of time to tell the pretty madam's fortune,' 
whined the fortune-teller ; * and plenty of time to tell 
the gentleman's too ; they are short and good, I can 
see by their faces. Cross my hand with silver, dear 
madam, and you shall hear * — 

*No, please do not, Gwen,* said Rupert in a low 
voice, for she was trying to get to her pocket : then, 
turning to the woman, he said aloud, * Our fortunes 
are those which the good God sends us, and it is not 
in your power or the power of any human being to 
foretell them. You are speaking an untruth Avhen 
you say that you can foretell what the future has in 
store for us.* 

' And if I do,' said the woman sullenly, — for she saw 
she had missed what she thought was a good chance, — 
* I do it to live, and it*s the trade I have been brought 
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up to. I am starving now, and so are my children, 
and the silver the young lady would have crossed 
my hand with would have brought us bread to 
eat/ 

* Our house is scarcely a quarter of a mile farther 
on, — Calverly Castle ; are you too exhausted to walk 
so far as that ? ' asked Rupert gently. 

* My road lies in that direction.' 

*Then follow us, if you please, and your wants 
shall be relieved ; ' and, motioning to Gwen, they put 
their horses to a canter. 

* I want my tutor to see her and explain things to 
her,' said Rupert ; * but I believe that gipsies are very 
difficult people to convince.' 

Gwen answered nothing, but as they stood in the 
hall after alighting from their horses she turned 
reproachfully to Rupert 

* It was only nonsense, and you need not have been 
so grave about it, Rupert ; I should not have believed 
the gipsy, but I wanted so much to hear what she 
said. It was such a little thing to be so grave 
about' 

* But my tutor says that if we are untrue in little 
things, we shall be untrue in greater things. Besides, 
was it a " little thing," Gwen ? I have been taught 
that superstition of any sort, and belief in charms, 
witches, fortune-tellers, spells, is breaking God's 
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commandment, "Thou shalt have none other gods 
but Me."' 

' But I should not have believed what the gipsy told 
me/ pouted Gwen. 

* Then why did you want to hear ? ' 

' It was only for a piece of fun ; do you not under- 
stand ? * asked Gwen pettishly. 

*No, I do not You wanted the gipsy to say 
untrue things, and do wrong just for fun ; besides, 
Gwen,' — and in his turn Rupert spoke reproachfully, 
— ^you know your fortune quite well ; you know that 
you have nUy and that I am always your Faithful 
Heart, and what can you want to know more t * 

' You will not understand ; you must have your own 
way,' said Gwen with a petulant shake of her head ; 
then she gathered up her riding-skirt upon her arm, 
ran up a few of the broad, low stairs, changed her 
mind, and ran down again to where Rupert still 
remained standing. 

' I suppose you were right ; yes, I think you were 
right,' she said, offering her cheek to be kissed. 
* There, I am very sorry, Rupert ; now we have made 
it up — we will not quarrel again/ 

* I do not think we quarrelled.' 

*But we did not quite agree;' and, waving her 
hand to him, she challenged him to race her to the 
end of the long gallery. 
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The challenge he accepted gaily, and, being fleet of 
foot, he won. 

Another day they went to a party at Calverly's 
nearest neighbour's. Parties for young people then 
were not an everyday occurrence, but a rarity. It 




was a lovely afternoon in the month of August, and 
the ladies walked about the garden, while the gentle- 
men played at bowls. Afterwards they went into the 
house, where the older folks played cards and the 
younger ones round games. 
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There was present a stranger to the neighbourhood, 
about two years older than Gwen, and who, like her, 
was upon a visit to some people in the county, and 
came with them. They did not, however, introduce 
her and try to make things pleasant for her, and, as 
she knew no one, she sat apart, neglected and sad. 
Rupert pitied her from the bottom of his heart, 
obtained an introduction, and stood for a while 
talking to her. Where the young Earl was, there was 
always a crowd ready to laugh with him, admire him. 
do his bidding. So a game was started at Rupert's 
request, and, instead of being forlorn and separate, 
the stranger soon made one of a group of merry 
people, intent upon * The Magic Wand.' 

But Rupert was tied there, as he had proposed the 
game ; if he had left, the circle would have broken up, 
and this he did not wish. Once or twice he looked 
for Gwen to join them, but did not see her the 
first time, and the second she was with friends ; 
thinking she was happy, therefore, he did not fret 
about her. 

She was very silent during the drive home. 
When she was asked if she had enjoyed herself, she 
replied, — 

* Not at all' 

She complained of headache, and, supposing she 
was tired, nothing more was said to her, Lady 
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Calverly merely remarking she must lean back and 
rest. 

Gwen took off her wraps and descended to the 
library, where she knew Rupert would be. The 
daylight was lingering still, and he stood in one of 
the oriel windows with his back to her. Hearing her 
footsteps he turned at once, but was surprised at her 
manner of meeting him. She was evidently very 
cross, and the reason soon appeared. 

*You left me such a long time alone. You were 
amusing yourself, and you never thought of me. It 
was very unkind of you, Rupert. There were so 
many things I wanted to see, and I could not see 
them because you were not there to show them to 
me. There was no one to take me about,* she said 
pathetically. 

* Oh, Gwen, I am very sorry ! I had no idea you 
wanted me. When I looked for you once I could 
not find you, and the second time you were with the 
two Talbots, and seemed happy and amused.' 

*I was not,' said Gwen, shaking her brown head, 
and moved to tears by the recital of her trouble. * I 
was very unhappy, and — you — were — talking — all the 
time — to — some — one — else.' 

*To a stranger who came with the Howards. I 
did not catch her name. If you had noticed her 
I am sure you would have been sorry for her ; she 
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She went, and Rupert passed across the room until 
he stood beside his tutor, who, not being able to see 
a word more, had put down his book, and was stand- 
ing with folded arms, thinking. 

Neither spoke for some time, and the tutor 
wondered if his pupil had been more vexed than he 
cared to own by this scene, and was brooding over it. 
When he spoke, however, he showed that such was 
not the case. 

*I wish,' he said with a sigh, *that one could 
be oneself, and only oneself.' 

' What do you mean } ' 

* If people would not think of other things being a 
part of oneself, but would only ' — 

' I do not understand. Cannot you explain yourself 
more clearly } Try.' 

Rupert hesitated. * I mean an old title and name, 
and those things which are not oneself really, but 
only belong to oneself, just as a horse or a house 
would belong to us, but would not be part of us. A 
title like mine is not me at all, but only given to me 
by God, and He might have given it to any one 
else.* 

'Ah! now I see your meaning. You do not 
like the homage which is paid to you on account 
of your name and position ; not a new trouble, is it, 
Rupert? I have often told you that these things 
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bring with them great responsibility, and require 
much wisdom — the gift of the Holy Spirit, to be 
obtained by constant prayer — in the use of them. 
But remember that no gift of God is to be despised 
or set at nought ; we should value the gift and thank 
the Giver. You must hold yourself as bejfits your 
rank, and not think that you can set it aside and live 
as an ordinary person. You must, above all, be 
careful to act in the smallest matters in no way 
unworthy of a Christian and a gentleman. The 
thought that this attention and reverence which is 
tendered to you is given to your position — ^which is, 
as you say, entirely outside yourself — should only 
serve to keep you humble. Before honour is 
humility.' 

*Yes.' 

*You have given me an opening, too, for saying 
something. I have noticed, not once, but many times, 
that you have been impatient and unlike yourself 
when there has been any occasion which has called 
forth any unusual respect or deference to you as 
the Earl of Calverly. I suppose you were thinking 
of what you have told me ? ' 

'Yes.' 

*Then your fretfulness carried you to the very 
verge of discourtesy. Do not act so again. Be dig- 
nified, yet gentle. Do not try to throw off your rank, 
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or to treat it carelessly, for that would be affectation ; 
worse still, it would be despising the gifts of God 
and flinging them aside as worthless. Hold yourself 
as if you respected your position, remembering always 
to speak with the utmost courtesy and gentleness to all. 
In your heart you can be giving thanks to God, to 
whom alone all homage is due. Thus you will keep 
an even balance ; neither be puffed up upon the one 
hand, or affectedly careless upon the other.' 

'I never thought of it in that light before,' said 
Rupert gravely. *I will try not to forget another 
time. It is a very difficult world.' 

^Very.' 

Then the supper-bell rang, and tutor and pupil 
passed out of the room together. 

Gwen stayed until nearly Christmas, when she was 
required in her own home. It was not so very long 
ere she would come to them again, and she certainly 
could have no doubt of Rupert's constancy. Her 
* Faithful Heart * he always was, and never could be 
otherwise : earnest and true was the child under the 
hawthorn ; earnest and true was the gentle, grave 
boy who was her companion now ; and equally true 
would be the man — to God, to himself, and to all 
with whom he came in contact. 
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RUPERT. 

JPERT's life after Gwen's 
departure went on in the 
old groove, with little 
variation to mark the 
days. From his tutor he 
was learning to be good 
and wise ; the former is of 
small value without the 
latter. Under his mother's 
teaching he was adding 
gentleness and sweetness 
to his other qualities. His uncle instructed him in the 
management of his property, and in those accomplish- 
ments which were considered necessary to the educa- 
tion of a gentleman ; boxing, fencing, the use of the 
sword, and so forth. From field sports he shrank 
with the same horror with which he had shrunk from 
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them in his childish days, and it required all the self- 
restraint which he had been learning since his birth ere 
he could yield his uncle obedience in these matters. 

When he was seventeen he went up to London, 
and had a private audience of the Duchess of Kent. 
The grave manners and courtly bearing of the young 
Earl impressed her, even in those days when men and 
boys held themselves, in the presence of ladies at all 
events, with dignity and grace, and did not deem it a 
mark of manliness to loll about in careless, indifferent, 
and ungraceful positions. • 

After talking to him some time, during which 
Rupert answered her questions readily, yet modestly, 
the Duchess said, smiling graciously, — 

* It is a pity you should be so far away from us, 
almost buried in the wilds. I should like you to hold 
some appointment that would keep you near us for 
at least the best part of the year. I could obtain 
you such a post readily. Loyal hearts, perchance, 
are plenty in our loyal country ; but not so plenty 
that we can afford one of the most loyal — for such I 
am sure you would prove — to the wilds of Yorkshire.' 

*I thank you with all my heart, madam, for the 
interest you take in me. But loyalty is not affected by 
time or place, I think; and I could not prove faithful to 
you, if need came, were I to neglect other duties, which 
would be the case if I accepted your kindness to me.' 
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'How so?' 

*If I were a second son, madam, I should be at 
liberty to use your generosity ia the way in which 
you mean me to use it. But I am an only son, 
madam, and for the matter of that an only child, and 
I have been taught that my duty lies among my own 
people, in personal management of my property, and 
in being a happiness to my mother in the last years 
of her life. I shall be in London, after I am of age, 
for part of every session, and it will be always my 
great pleasure then to pay your Grace my respects 
in person.' 

' What ! to spend the best part of your days in re- 
tirement and away from this court, which you would 
certainly grace by your presence.^ And to bury 
yourself in the wilds among country bumpkins who 
eat, drink, sleep, and whose only talk is of the 
weather, — " To-morrow will be fine to gather in the 
harvest ! " or " Rain is sadly wanting ! " or " The thaw 
is at hand, and we can hunt again ! " ' The Duchess 
frowned slightly, for she had set her heart upon 
having her own way in this question. 

* Yes, madam,' answered Rupert, with sweet fun 
melting eyes, and mouth, and voice. ' That is true ; 
but even in the wilds we are civilised.* 

'So I should judge,' she answered, appeased at 
once, and ready to do him justice. * But think over 
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my proposal ; at least you can do that ; and if you 
should change your mind, you have only to tell me 
so, and your welcome shall be a glad one/ 

* I thank your Grace,' said Rupert, bowing ; * but I 
hope I shall not change, and so changing prove un- 
faithful to my trust. My duties have not been sought ; 
they were ordained for me, and I must fulfil them to 
the best of my power. But I shall remember ever 
your graciousness and kindness, madam, with the 
deepest gratitude ; and treasure, as a bright spot in 
my life, the memory of this day.' 

Rupert's earnestness touched the Duchess ; she saw 
that the boy's words were not those of a courtier, 
though spoken in courtly fashion ; but that they 
came from the heart The news of his early love had 
reached her ; of his constancy and faithfulness to his 
little sweetheart down in Cornwall. She had been 
anxious to see one who had learned so young and 
learned so fully the difficult lesson * to be true,' and 
having seen him she was not disappointed. 

After a few more gracious sentences the interview 
ended, and soon after Rupert returned with his uncle 
to Calverly, their business in London having come 
to an end. 
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GWENDOLEN. 




|HE rooks were cawing in the avenue of 
elms, an August sun lay in patches upon 
the heather-covered moor ; Rupert was 
nineteen, Gwen was seventeen, when they 
walked together again in the gardens of his home. 

He was describing, more fully than he could by 
letter, what he had done and seen in London, and 
more especially — for upon this point Gwen was most 
curious — about his interview with the Duchess of Kent. 
Gwen demanded the minutest details ; as to the furni- 
ture of the rooms, the dresses worn by the Duchess 
and her ladies-in-waiting, and so forth. Rupert 
had done his best at the time to bear them in mind, 
for he well knew how Gwendolen would question 
him. 

* I wish I had been there,' said Gwen ; * I should 
have known at once. But you are not bad at re- 
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membering, Rupert, considering you are only a gentle- 
man. You have told me very nicely about the dress 
of the Duchess, and those of her ladies-in-waiting.' 

Rupert laughed. *I am glad you allow that my 
memory is so far good, Gwen. It does not play me 
false in another instance. Do you remember the 
days when I was seven and you were five, and I 
came and stayed a long time with you } ' 

* Of course I do ! How happy we were together ! 
How sorry I was when you went away ! * 

* And how suspicious ! * 

* Of imaginary little girls. Yes, I was. And how 
you promised ' — and she stopped. 

'That you should be my little sweetheart, and I 
always your Faithful Heart. And have I not kept 
my word, Gwen ? ' 

* Yes,' said Gwen, blushing. * I never have doubted 
you again, Rupert, since — well, since that party at 
the Talbots, and I was very silly over that' Then, 
after a pause, * I never see the may in blossom with- 
out thinking of you, and the last day we spent 
underneath the hawthorns in our childish years.' 

* I remember the dress you wore. A soft sort of 
yellow ' — 

' Indian muslin ; yes. And how sorry Susan was 
to say good-bye to you, and how she cried so much 
that we had to run away from her. Whenever I have 
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a letter from you she always asks if there is a 
message in it for her. Sometimes there is, sometimes 
there is not. See, here is the chaplain coming 
towards us ; I fear he requires you, Rupert/ 

* Lady Calverly requests your attendance in her 
room, Gwendolen ; ' and after she had passed out of 
hearing, the chaplain took Rupert's arm, and began 
to walk quickly in the direction of the stables, 
talking as they went. 

'There is some trouble in the mines on Farnley 
Hill. We do not know what, for only a hurried 
message has arrived. We dare not tell your uncle, 
for, ill as he is with the gout, if he had only a suspicion 
that anything was wrong, he would be in the saddle 
and off at once. You must take his place, Rupert.' 

* I am quite ready to go,' replied Rupert ; * I must 
make some slight alteration in my dress, but that will 
not take me three minutes.' And in three minutes 
they were ready and starting. 

Gwen watched them from the window of Lady 
Calverly's sitting-room, and wondered whither they 
were bound at such a pace. Not a ride for pleasure ; 
so much, at least, she guessed. 

As they pressed forward the chaplain said, ' I can 
do nothing in this matter, except be with you, 
Rupert. Now you must act for yourself.' 

* Yes,' replied Rupert simply. * I have been wonder- 
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ing what the trouble is. My uncle was saying to me 
only a few days ago that the mines were in excellent 
working order. I do not think it can be an accident. 

*The men have been rather dissatisfied for some 
time. All over England there is a gloomy, unsettled 
feeling among the lower orders. It will pass over, 
no doubt, as it has before. But we shall soon know 
the reason of this call, for we are not many miles 
off now.' 

They drew rein when yet some little distance from 
the scene, and surveyed it for a moment. 

Men, women, and children were gathered together 
in groups of half-a-dozen or more, the men for the 
most part stolid, the women talking excitedly, but all 
of them wanting a leader. The manager was away 
upon business, and all reports for the time were sent 
straight to the Castle, by the order of Rupert's uncle. 

* I am afraid, after all, it is an accident,' said 
Rupert, pressing his horse forward. 

When arrived at the spot they both dismounted. 
Not a few of the faces brightened as young Lord 
Calverly appeared. Boy though Rupert was in - 
years, yet his settled gravity of manner had given 
them a sense of reliableness, which made them lose 
sight of his actual age. He was well-known among 
his work-people, and his spotless life and character, 
in those days when so few lives would bear much 
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close inspection, had won the admiration and respect 
of all those upon his property — they alike trusted 
him and loved him. 

The tutor watched his pupil anxiously. It was the 
first time that Rupert had been called upon to act on 
his own responsibility, and now his tutor waited 
breathlessly to see what he would do. 

He walked into the midst of the group and asked 
for an explanation. It was soon given. Some hours 
before three men had descended into the pit ; a noise 
as of matter falling had been heard, and the cage had 
not been signalled to descend. A panic had arisen 
that the working of the pit was unsafe, and the men 
had one and all refused to investigate, for they said 
that three lives were enough to lose in a day without 
imperilling those that were left. The manager's 
absence was unfortunate, for he would soon have set 
them straight. Authority being absent, however, the 
men remained stolidly indifferent to the threats and 
entreaties of the women, who were doing their best to 
get their husbands to go, if only out of compassion to 
the three wives who were weeping over the uncertain 
fate of their husbands in the pit. 

A hot and hasty exclamation of * Cowards ! ' rose 
to Rupert's lips. He thrust it back by an exercise of 
self-restraint to which he had accustomed himself. 
Then, for a few minutes he stood silent and still, 
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reviewing the scene, and asking himself what was to 
be his own part in it. 

He judged clearly when he saw that no amount of 
eloquence would avail in their present state. They 




wanted example, and that, he felt, it would be his duty 
to give them. Perhaps his tutor may have divined 
his thoughts, for,. at this moment, he drew his pupil 
aside and inquired anxiously what he meant to do. 
*I have considered it well,' said Rupert; *and I 
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must offer to go down with some of them to look 
after those three unfortunate men.' 

* That is impossible ; that must not be. I cannot 
allow it. Your life is too precious to be risked. I 
could never see Lady Calverly or your uncle again if 
anything happened to you. Rupert, it must not be.' 

Rupert was too much surprised for the moment to 
answer. He had never seen his tutor moved out of 
his calm, quiet manner before, and his unusual agita- 
tion alarmed the young man. He hesitated for a 
second or two, and then he said, * I cannot perceive 
any other way out of the difficulty. The men 
evidently want example, and I really do not honestly 
think there is danger. This accident, I feel con- 
vinced, has arisen from something which could not 
liave been foreseen, for my uncle would not have 
spoken so positively as to the safety of the mines, 
had it been otherwise. He has ever been careful for 
the lives of the men.* 

'And for that very reason they ought to know 
better than to be such cowards now.' 

' That we cannot help. Yes, I wonder at them. 
But our lives are in the hands of God, and I do not 
think that it is foolhardiness to go. There does not 
seem to be any other way of settling the difficulty.' 

' Then go, and God be with you,' said his tutor ; 
and Rupert saw the effiDrt it cost him to speak these 
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words ; and for the first time he realized how dear he 
was to the tutor who had done so much for him. He 
smiled gratefully, then walked back to the people and 
stood bareheaded among them, — ^just as twelve years 
ago he had stood bareheaded before Gwen in the old 
garden in Cornwall, and had pledged himself to be 
always her ' Faithful Heart.' 

'My mother, Lady Calverly, is known to all of you. 
And I am known to you also as being her only child, 
and heir to this property. If I risk my life, — if you 
deem it a risk, — the life my mother holds so dear to 
her, — will you let me go down alone } ' 

A pause of a few seconds, and then one man stood 
forward, another and another, until a large group had 
collected round the young Earl. 

* Not more than four, I think, with myself ; ' and 
Rupert's choice was soon made. 

And now a sudden change occurred, for all were 
eager to go, and quite envious looks were cast upon 
those who were chosen. 

The cage soon swung out of sight, and for an hour 
the signal was not given for it to draw up again, — an 
hour of such anxiety to the tutor that it seemed a 
day. 

The three men who appeared were those who had 
been down the longest. They were weak, exhausted, 
and much bruised, but otherwise unhurt. They had 
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been prostrated by an unexpected fall of earth and 
stones, and were unable to move hand or foot to free 
themselves. They said Lord Calverly had hurt his 
arm in helping to dig them out. A piece of rock had 
fallen upon it. They lost no time in sending the 
cage for the second time, and when it appeared the 
young Earl stepped out, very white, but stopping to 
speak to the three men ere he turned to where his 
tutor was anxiously watching him. 

He had done what was required of him, and was 
glad to feel his tutor's arm round him, for had he not 
been so supported he would have fallen insensible in 
a few more seconds, and he scorned to faint, as a 
woman might, in the presence of his people. His 
arm was badly crushed, and it required both patience 
and courage to hold out and not give way. Greater 
power is needed to endure than to act, and so Rupert 
found. 

He had not outgrown his delicacy of constitution ; 
the healing of his arm was a tedious affair ; and it 
was some weeks before he regained health and 
strength. There was much pain to bear, and he was 
feeling weak and somewhat helpless still, when one 
sunny September afternoon his couch was carried 
under the limes, and Gwen brought her work to sit 
beside him. 

His accident had greatly subdued her, — the first 
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cloud that had fallen across her hitherto sunny life. 
She was passing fast from a girl into a woman : 
sorrow teaches us lessons which joy cannot. It was 
the first time, since the day they walked together and 
were interrupted, that she had had him to herself for 
a nice long talk. 

She had asked many questions about that day and 
its occurrences, when Rupert made a remark which 
seemed to wander far from the subject in hand. 

' I often used to wonder, and I wonder still, why 
people should make so much of us for things that are 
outside ourselves, and are not a part of us, though 
they belong to us/ 

* What do you mean 1 ' 

* For example. There are two gentlemen. One is 
as perfect as anybody in this world can be ; yet with 
no surroundings worth mentioning, — a gentleman, 
nothing more. The second not nearly so nice, with 
nothing to recommend him but his surroundings,— a 
title and riches. Which of these would be the most 
sought after, the most admired } ' 

* The second,' answered Gwen without hesitation. 

' Yes ; and this worried me. People ought to be 
loved for themselves, not for what is so thoroughly 
outside themselves, as rank, genius, riches. Why 
should people who possess these things be proud 
when they have done nothing to deserve them. 
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They are only lent to them, and — riches especially — 
may vanish any moment' 

* Yes ; but still we cannot help what we are 
ourselves. We are just ourselves and cannot be 
anybody else/ said Gwcn. 

' No ; but that is // — the great secret of life. We 
can only be ourselves ; but then God has given us 
the materials, near to our hand, which will make us 
the most perfect self in our own particular sphere, if 
we only use them rightly. We have a work to do 
which cannot be done for us, but which we must 
perform, each by himself. If we turn aside to take 
up other work, we make a tangle in the world — as 
God sees it — and fail " to fill up the measure of the 
stature of CHRIST." I have often talked it out with 
my tutor, and this is what he has told me.* 

Gwen was silent. These ideas were new to her, 
and she pondered over them. She was just begin- 
ning to feel that her position in the future, as 
Rupert's wife, would be an enviable one. And the 
thought had been pleasant to her. Her love for 
Rupert had been a part of her life ever since the day 
when he had called her his little sweetheart, and had 
vowed always to be her Faithful Heart. Now, how- 
ever, she had been sunning herself in her future 
grandeur, for, girl-like, she was fond of the world and 
of what the world could give. This visit, she had 
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been shown the family jewels : diamonds, pearls, 
amethysts, sapphires, rubies, and topaz in sets, and 
others of minor value. In fancy, she had arrayed 
herself in turn in these, and had stood in the great 
hall to receive her guests. Rupert's view of these 
things made her feel as if she had built a castle of 
roses, and an icy wind had swept over them, blowing 
away the fair petals, and leaving but the bare stalks. 
She stared hard at the setting sun and did not reply. 

' What I meant to say when I started,' continued 
Rupert, ' was this : I have always been ashamed of 
my cowardice as a boy in learning to ride. Even 
now, you know, I would rather be upon my own two 
feet than upon a horse's back ; I never care for the 
exercise. My mother and tutor could understand 
something of what I went through, but even they 
could not realize altogether the suffering those 
months were to me. That too, again, seemed some- 
thing outside oneself, something that I could not 
really help, and yet I was afraid that you would 
despise me for it. Therefore I was glad the other 
day when my duty called me to go down into the 
mine, for I hoped I might prove to you that it was 
not cowardice in the olden days — I own it looked 
much like it — which made me so unwilling over my 
riding lessons.' 

* Oh no ! ' said Gwen, clasping her hands softly 
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together. * I knew you were not a coward, and I 
never for a moment despised you, even in my 
thoughts/ 

* Thank you, sweetheart, for that,' said Rupert. 
* Ah, here comes my mother ! ' 

Then, leaning upon Gwen's arm, he went to meet 
her over the smooth turf of the bowh'ng-green, — a 
lady with a grave, almost severe face, dressed in a 
black velvet dress and cap, and carrying a book in 
her hand. 

Her face softened as the two approached, and then 
it was easy to see the likeness between mother and 
son in spite of the difference of feature and colouring. 

* I was seeking you, my son. The dews are begin- 
ning to fall, and Gwendolen is but a young nurse yet. 
I came to call you in. And here is our chaplain 
also.' 

* Bent upon the same errand as yourself, madam, 
but you have forestalled me. Is your arm more pain- 
ful than it was, Rupert ? You are pale.' 

* It is, Father. I must rest for a while in my own 
room.' 

They went slowly up the steps, in at the heavy 
iron-studded door, and at the foot of the staircase the 
four separated. The sun fell through the stained 
windows in quaint, parti-coloured stripes upon the 
knights in their steel armour, with closed helmets, 
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shield in hand, and some with halberds drawn. Then 
the sun sank below the horizon, and the colours of 
blue, amber, pale gold, red, green, faded suddenly ; 
duskier shadows crept into dusky corners, and the 
cfreat hall was soon in darkness. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



RUPERT AND GWENDOLEN. 




|T was the 23rd of June, the day of Rupert's 
coming of age, and the day when absolute 
power passed into his hands over the 
wealth and property which had descended 
to him from his ancestors. 

He had ever yielded a child-like obedience to 
those in authority over him ; and though it was 
henceforth for him to govern and take his rightful 
place as Earl of Calverly, yet his manner was un- 
changed, unless it were — if that were possible — even 
more deferential towards those who were. yielding to 
him the management of the estate. He had been of 
necessity foremost in all the proceedings of the day, 
but he had borne his honours with a mixture of 
dignity and simplicity which made his tutor — who 
was watching him narrowly — hope well for him in 
the future. The festivities were over at last, and 
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Rupert was able for a short time to seek his own room 
and meditate for a while upon the past and present. 

He sat down in a chair, and drew it close to the 
open window, when he thought of Gwen. She had 
been unable to be present, a great disappointment to 
both of them, for her father was very ill and she was 
unable to leave him. 

The day would be incomplete until he had written 
an account of it, with some loving words to cheer her 
in her trouble, to his ' little sweetheart,' watching by 
her father's side in the old house down in Cornwall. 

He opened his desk and his pen passed quickly 
over the paper. When his letter was finished the 
evening shadows had flown, and the silver moon 
hung out her lamp over the tops of the trees. 

He realized then how very tired he was ; and he 
stood, for a few minutes, looking out of the window 
ere he sought his mother for a few words upon some 
necessary business. 

His room was small, being the one he had chosen 
when a boy, and he had never cared to change, 
though his mother had often urged him to do so. 
Now, he supposed, he should have to move his 
quarters, as his possessions had long outgrown its 
size, and in another part of the house he would be 
able to have several rooms leading one into the other. 

But he would be sorry to leave it, and his eyes 
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wandered regretfully around it; so many happy, 
pleasant things were connected with it. He had 
clung to it, too, chiefly because of the view ; it looked 
towards the keep, where lived the pair of white owls, 
who slept snugly in the ivy during the day, and in 
the night were wide awake, uttering unearthly noises, 
that would have ruined sleep for most people, but 
Rupert had grown accustomed to it. 

He leaned out of the window to breathe the fresh, 
calm air. The keep, with its ivy-covering; the park 
where the deer slept underneath stately trees, beech 
and elm and oak ; the moors, rising above them, cut 
sharply against the quiet, blue sky, — this scene, so 
familiar to him, struck him with a strange significance 
as he gazed upon it that evening, and, as his eyes 
wandered over all, the words of the psalm forced 
themselves into his mind : 

* The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; yea, 
I have a goodly heritage' 

He crossed the room to where there was a small 
table of carved oak, two silver candlesticks upon it, 
and over it an ivory crucifix. 

He knelt down to say a thanksgiving for the many 
gifts which God had given him, but no words came 
save those of the Psalm : 

* The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; yea ^ 
I have a goodly heritage,^ 
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He said them over once, twice, three times ; then 
tried to remember his thanksgiving, but felt strangely 
dreamy, cold, and numb. He rose from his knees, 
then there was a sharp pain through his heart. 
When his mother came to seek him a moment later, 
she found him lying upon the floor, his fair head 
against the leg of the table, his white face upturned. 

'He has fallen asleep, and no wonder. The day 



has been such a tiring one to him,' was his mother's 
first thought as she knelt beside him. 

He had indeed * fallen asleep,' but only to awake to 
a goodlier heritage than that which he had left ; and 
upon his writing-table was his letter to his 'little 
sweetheart,* the ink scarcely yet dry upon its pages. 
It lay with its last words uppermost, and they were 
those that had finished every one of his letters to 
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Gwen, the old, old ending that was still for ever 
new, — ' I am always your Faithful Heart* 

Gwen was left an orphan at the age of twenty-six, 
and she went to live at Rupert's home, to devote her 
life to his people. 

And there, year by year, she grew a grave and 
gentle woman ; but all who knew her story felt that 
it could not be otherwise. 

She worked with Rupert's mother ; read aloud 
to his uncle; learned Latin with the chaplain, 
and between whiles talked with all of them of 
Rupert. 

For they felt that the heart which had been so true 
and faithful upon earth, would be ten thousand times 
more faithful in the fair land of Paradise. 

In course of time Gwen's hands were full, for those 
around her grew old, and in that large and silent 
house it required much faith and patience to be a 
bright and gentle nurse ; but day by day, month by 
month, year by year, Gwen learned both, and many 
good things besides. 

She always watched anxiously for the hawthorn 
blossoms in spring, and twined together a wreath, — 
the fresh red buds just coming on, the full, open 
white flower a little fading, — and this she placed 
upon Rupert's grave. 
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Until one year when the chaplain, an old man 
then, his dark hair turned to silver, his tall figure 
bowed, picked the blossoms himself and made two 
wreaths, — but only one was for Rupert ; the other was 
for his ' little sweetheart,' who had already received 
his welcome, in the Land where no shadows ever fall. 
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W^\^<^^,rS^.'''^ 



A sad story, do you say ? I do not think so. 
There are many things that separate us more than 
death ; for nothing can separate us from those whom 
we love and who love us, if only we are brave and 
true, and keep always within us, whatever may 
happen, 

A Faithful Heart. 
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THE REV, H, C. ADAMS* NEJV BOOK, 

The Mystery of Beechey Grange ; or. The 

Missing Host By the author of "Hair-breadth Escapes," 
'*Who did it?'*^ " College Days at Oxford," &c. Well 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
price $s, 

" It is very well told . . . there is a great deal of moving incident and 
adventure .... the book will be a favourite with lads wherever it is 
seen." — Scotsman. 



STELLA AUSTIirS NEIV BOOK. 

Two Stories of Two. By the author of "Stumps/' 
" Somebody," &c. Profusely illustrated by Miss S. F. Basevi 
Crown 8vo, doth elegant, price 3^. 6d, 

An interesting and touching tale for children of all ages. 



NEW BOOK BY MRS, R. M, BRAY, 

Family Feats; or, The Old Home. By the author 
of "Ten of Them," "We Four," &c. Well illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d, 

The amusements and general life of a lar^ family of brothers and sisters, every 
incident being^ drawn from life, and told m such an entertaining way as may 
reasonably be expected from the author of "Ten of Them," "We Four," and 
other popular books. 



Gbitfith, Fabban, Oeeden, and Welsh, 
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Vol. XXIV. of the Girls' Own Favourite Library. 

Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. By Mrs. Her- 
bert Martin. With four illustrations by Miss Brittain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3J. 6df. 

'* A story that ^rls will delight to read . . ."-Scotsman, 
" An agreeable and clever story ... the plot is a ^ood ont.*''— Academy, 
"A most readable and wholesome story, free of quiet humour, and very 
pleasantly told . . ." — Society. 



Vol. XXV. of the Girls' Own Favourite Library. 

Her Title of Honour. By Holme Lee. Illustrated 

crown 8vo, doth elegant, price y. 6d. 

" A tale, so elevated in tone, of such eloquent pathos, and written in so pure 
and graphic a style, is in our days a real rara atns . . ." — Monung Post. 

"Will be welcomed with pleasure . . . it is prettily illustrated, well 
bound, and printed in good clear type • . ." — Whitehall Review. 



The Looking Glass for the Mind : an Intellec- 
tual Mirror. Being an el^oit collection of the most delightful 
Stories and interesting Tales, chiefly translated from that 
much-admired work " L'Ami des Enfants." A Reprint of the 
Edition of 1792; printed almost entirely with the actual wood- 
blocks of the illustrations drawn and en^ved for it by Bewick, 
with a pre&ce by Charles Welsh. Crown Svo, in antique 
style, price yj. 6^/. A few copies will be printed on large hand- 
made paper, the cuts printed on China paper and mounted in 
the text, price 151. 

Reproductions of these works of art are too rare even in these times of fine 
culture. 



Mabel in Rhymeland ; or, Little Mabel's Journey 

to Norwich, and her Wonderful Adventures with the Man in 
the Moon and other Heroes and Heroines of Nursery Rhymes. 
By Edward Holland, C. C. S. Fully illustrated by A. Chase« 
more. Cloth elegant. Price Six Shillings. 

An entertaining story based upon the old familiar nursery rhymes. Showing 
that they are not entirely rhymes without reason. Simple enoueh for children, 
and amusing for those who like to remember that they were children once. 



St. Paul's Ghubohtasd, London. 
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Three Fairy Tales. By Pan. One volume. Demy 

i6mo, doth elegant, price ix. 

I.— The Fairy of the Yellow Heart. 
II.— All Alive, O. 
IIL—To bear and to forbear. 

'*Tbe Fmtv Talcs have lecured the favour of one small critic, on whose 
jadgmeot of such things we implicitly rely.*' Academy. 



The Rivals of the Cornfield. By the author of 

" Genevieve's Story." Fcap 8vo, with frontispiece by Collins, 
cloth elegant, price u. td, 

*' Pleasant reading for little children.*' . . -Schoolmaster. 

'*The authoress nas succeeded well in her attempts to interest the little 
ones.*'— Olm/^4M Worid, 



MISS E, C. PHILLIPS' NEW BOOK. 

Grandfather. By the author of " Bunchy," " Punch," 

&C., and uniform with those books. Profusely illustrated, 

crown 8vo, doth el^ant, bevdled boards, gilt edges, price 2s. (ni. 

"A very pretty storv, chanmnely illustrated, . • . eminently 

readable, ana girU will be delighted with it.**— Scotsman. 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. By David 

Ker. Well illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth el^ant. price 2s. 6d. 

"Capitally and ornamentally illustrated. . . . Will be pleasant 
for lads who love Stories of Adventures.**— kSV^^imuv. 



The Boy Slave in Bokhara. By David Ker. 

Crown 8vo, uniform with the above, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d, 
A book of exciting interest for boys. 



Little People of Asi^. By Olive Thorne Miller, 

Author of "Nimpo's Troubles," &c. Profusely illustrated, 
crown 4to, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 5j. 

** The illustrations are numerous, and of an unusual and most fascinating 
character. A more entertaining book for children could not be foimd, and 
evcrvone who buys it will wonder how it could be produced so cheaply and yet 
so elegantly."— Z//tfr«rj» JVorld. 

" An amusing book which will please not only children . ^ . • The 
Illustrations are good, and the volume is very well got up in substantial 
form." —Christian IVorld, 

Getppith, Fakran, Okeden, and "Welsh, 
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Mamma's Bible Stories. Third Series. ByM.L.M. 

(daughter of Mrs. Daniel Wilson, the author of the First and 
Second Series). With eight illustrations drawn by Stanley 
Berkeley. Square i6m<^ cloth boards, uniform with the 
First and Second Series, price 2x. 

Uniform with the First and Second Series written by the late Mrs. Daniel 
Wilson, by her Daughter. To those who have read Series I. and II. the 
simplicity of these stories needs no commendation. 



Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. A series of 

twenty-one books, well illustrated, printed in lai^e type, crown 
8vo, and bound in cloth el^ant, price 6d, each. 

7 ne New Books in this Series are : — 
Little Betsey. By Mrs. E. Relton. 
Second Best. By S. T. Cross. 
Saturday Night By F. Bayford Harrison. 
Louie White's Hop Picking. By Miss Jknner. 

More additions to an already popular series. 



Outlines of the Saints. St. Andrew, St. Thomas, 

St. Stephen, and St. John, and the Holy Innocents. By the 
author of * * Word Pictures, ** &c. Imperial l6mo, cloth, price (>d. 



Ten New Christmas Carols for Children. 

The Words by Mrs. Hernaman, and the Music by Alfred 
Redhead, composer of ** The Story of the Cross," &c. 

I. — Jesus in the Manger. 

II.— The Birthday of Birthdays. 
IH.— The Welcome Home. 
IV.— Carol to Jesus Sleeping. 

v.— The Lambs in the Field. 
VI. — Round about the Christmas Tree. 
VII.— Carol for the Children of Jesus. 
VIII.— Christmas Song. 
IX.— Old Father Christmas. 

X We'll Gather Round the Fire. 

St. Paul's Chubchyaed, London. 
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The CHERRY SERIES Of EiaHTEENPENNY BOOKS 

PRESENTS AND PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

Thirty volumes, well illustrated, small 8vo, clearly printed on 
good paper, and strongly bound in elegant cloth boards. 

7^ New Volumes in this Series are: — 

The African Cruiser. By S. Whitchurch Sadler. 
Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the author of " St. 

Olave's." 

Parted. By N. D'Anvers. 

Starlight Stories. By F. Lablache. Illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway. 

Sunnyland Stories. By the author of "Aunt Mary's 
Bran Pie.*' 

Tittle-Tattle, and other stories for children. By the 
author of " Little Tales for Tiny Tots," &c. 
For Complete List see page ao. 

THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLING BOOKS. 

PRESENTS AND PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Thirty volumes, well illustrated, small 8vo, clearly printed on 

good paper, and strongly bound in elegant cloth boards. 

The New Volumes in this Series are : — 

Amy's Wish. A fairy tale by Mrs. George Tylee. 
Crib and Fly : or, The Story of Two Terriers. 
Geoffrey's Great Fault. By E. Marryat Norris. 

Neptune. The Autobiography of a Newfoundland 

Dog. 
The New Baby. By the author of "Gerty and 

May," " Our White Violet," &c. 

What became of Tommy. By Emilia Marryatt 

Norris. Illustrated by John Absolon. 
For Complete List see page 2z. 
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BOOKS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO PRICES. 



Ten Shillings and Sixpence, clolih elegant. 
Child Lift in Japan. By the late Mrs. Ohaplim Atbtozt. With 
niustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese artists. 



Seven Shillings and SXccpence each, cloth elegant. Illueirated. 
Alice's Wonderland Birthday Book. By E. Stanlbt Lbathbs and 

C. E. W. HOLBIBS. 

The liOOking-Glass for the Kind. With Cnts by Bewiok. 
Onr Sketohing Tonr. By Two of the Artists. 
The Toong Bnglen . By G. A. Hentt. 



Ato cloth, with Illustrations, price 6«. 6d. 
Grandpapa's Verses and Pictures. By R. H. Moons. 

KINGSTON'S SERIES OF SIX SHILLING BOOKS. 

Eleven Volumes, imperial 16mo, Illnstrated by the Best Artists. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges. Each volnme contains from 450 
to 550 pages. 

The Three Midshipmen. With 24 Illnstrations by G. Thomas 

PosTOH, &c. Eleventh Thousand. 
The Three Lieutenants : or, Naval life in the Nineteenth Gentury. 
The Three Commanders ; or, Active Service Afloat in Modern Times. 
The Three Admirals, and the Adventures of their Young FoUowers. 
Hurricane Hurry ; or, The Adventures of a Naval Officer during 

the American War of Independence. 
The Missing Ship ; or. Notes from the Log of the Ouzel Galley. 
Paddy Pinn : The Adventures of an Irish Midshipman Ashore 

and Afloat. 
True Blue ; or, The Lif o and Adventures of a British Seaman of 

the Old School. 
Will Weatherhebn ; or, The Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early 

Life and Adventures. 
Won from the Waves; or. The Story of Maiden May, with Sixteen 

full-page Illustrations. 
Hiddy and Ensign; or. The Jungle Station: A Tale of the Malay 

Peninsula. By G. Manyille Fknn, with Seventeen Illustra- 
tions by H. Pethbbiok. 

St. Paxil's C hujuuixa bp, Lokdov. 
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Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustratians, 

Children in Vorway ; or Holiday on the Ekeberg. 

Flyaway FairiM and Baby Blossoms. By L. Clabkson. 

Qardon, The : coloured illuBtrations. 

Golden Threads from an Aneient Loom. By Ltdia Hands. 

Jonmey to fhe Centre of the Earth. By Julbs Yebnb. 

Xabel in Bhymeland. By Edwahd Holland. 

The Bird and Insects' Post Ofllee. By Robert Blookfdeld. 

(Or paper boards, chromo sides, Ss. 6d,) 
Little LoTing Heart's Poem Book. By M. E. Tttfper. 



Five Shillinge each, cloth elegant. lUustraied hy eminent 
Artists, 

Belle's Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Matthews. Gilt edges. 

Bolton Scholarship (The) : a Chapter from the Life of George 
Denton. By Bebnabd Heldmann, with Eight full-page Illus- 
trations. 

Cmising in Many Waters. By J. W. Dobyillb, Vice-Admiral. 

The Day of Wonders: A Medlbt of Sense and Nonsensb. By 
M. Sullivan. 80 Hlastrations by W. G. Bbownb. Gilt edges. 

Bxtraordinary Vnrsery Bhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Ohild. 60 lUnstrations. Small 4to. 

FaTonrite Pictnre Book (The) and Knrsery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Unolb Chabldb. With 450 lUnstrations by 
Absolon, Anblat, Bbnnbtt, Bbownb (Phiz), Sib John Gilbebt, 
T. Landsbeb, Lbboh, Pbout, Habbison Wbib, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 10«. 6dL) 

*«* This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price Za,, or coloured 
Illustrations, h». ; also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price Is, each, or coloured Illustrations, 2<. each. 

From Kay to Christmas at Thome Hill. By Mrs. D. P. Sandfobd, 

L.P.S.A. 
Kerry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Bbodbbip. Music 

by Thomas Mubbt. Fcap. 4to. 
Verstone; or, Birrs in thb Clottds. By M. E. Hattebslbt. 
Patraftas, or Spanish Stobies, Lbobndabt and • Tbaditional. 

By the Author of '* Household Stories." 
Bival Cmsoes (The). By the late W. H. G. Kingston. (Or, 

bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 6s.) 

Obifvith, Fabbak, Oxeden, and Welsh, 
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Stories from tbe Old and Hew Teitaments. By the Rev. B. H. 

Dkafeb. With 48 Engravings. 
Trimmer's History of the Eobins. With 24 IlliistrationB by 

Habbison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edges. 
Wee Babies. By Ida Wauqh and Ajct E. Blahghabd. 



Griffith, Farran & Co.'s Five Shilling Series of 6/ 

TALES OF TRAVEL AND ADYBMTUBB. 

Crown 8vo, well printed on good paper, fully illnstrated by eminent 

artists, and strongly bound in cloth elegant, bevelled boards, 

gilt edges. Each volume contains from 300 to 400 pages of 

solid reading. 
From Cadet to Captain. A Tale of MiLrrABY Life, By J. Perot 

Gboyes. Illustrated by Stanley Bebkbley. 
Friends though Divided. A Story of the Oavalibes and 

Roundheads. By Geo. A. Henty, with Eight full-page 

Illustrations. 
Hair-Breadth Escapes ; or, The Adventures of Three Boys in 

South Afbioa. By Rev. H. 0. Adams. 
In Times of Peril : A Tale of India. By Geo. A. Henty, with 

Sixteen full-page Illustrations. 
Mystery of Beechy Grange (The) ; or. The Misbino Host. By the 

Rev. H. 0. Adams, author of "Hair -breadth Escapes," &c. 
Who did it t or, Holmwood Priory. A Tale of School Life. By 

the Rev. H. 0. Adams. With Eight full-page Illustrations by 

A. W. Cooper. 



Four Shillings and Sia^^ence each, cloth elegant, with ^jQr 
Illustrations. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Oabolinb Peaohst. 

Comertown Chroniolei. New Legends of Old Lobb wbittki 

FOB THE Young. By Kathleen Enoz. 
FaTonrite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Blua- 

trations from Drawings by Habbison Weib. Small 4to. 
Mandarin's Daughter (The) : A Stoby of xhb Gsbat Tasfino 

Rbbeluon. By Samuel Mossman. 
Modem British Plutareh (The), or Lives of Men DisnNGuiSHBD 

IN THE BBOBNT HISTOBY OF OUB COUNTRY FOB THEIB TaLBNTS, 

Vibtubs, AMD Aohietembnts. By W. 0. Taylob, LL.D. 
Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 
Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bbwbhbb. 

St. Paul's Chubohyabd, London. 
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THE BOYS' OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

Twenty-eeven Volumes,price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Each Yolnme eontains from 800 to 450 pages of solid reading, 
well illustrated by the best Artists. Crown 8yo. Cloth elegant. 

lUrk Saaworth. By W. H. G. Einobton. 

Hurrieaiw Hurry. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Salt Water. By W. H. G. KnfosTOir. 

Out on the Pampas. By G. A. Hbntt. 

Peter the Whaler. By W. H. G. Kinoston. 

The Three Admirals. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

Early Start in Life. Bt E. Mabhtat Nobbis. 

Fred Ifarkham in Bnssia. By W. H. G. EiNasTOir. 

College Days at Ozliord. By Roy. H. G. Adaks. 

The Tonng rranes-Tirenrs. By G. A. Hbntt. 

The Three Midshipmen. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

The Fiery Cross. By Babbaba HirrTON. 

Our Soldiers. By W. H. G. EiNGferroN. 

The Three Commanders. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

The Three Lieutenants. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

Maneo, The Peruvian Chiet By W. H. G. EmosiKW. 

Our Sailors. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

John Deane. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

Travel, War, and Shipwreck. By Colonel Pabkbb Gillmobb. 

Chums. By Hablbioh Sbtbbne. 

Afdoan Wanderers. By Mrs. R. Lbb. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Babbaba Htttton. 

The Kissing Ship. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

Will Weatherhelm. By W. H. G. Einobton. 

True Blue. By W. H. G. Einoston. 

The Korth Pole, and How Chablib Wilson discoYered it. 

Harty the Wanderer. By Fableioh Owen. 

Gbiffith. Fabban, Okeden, and Welsh, 
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THE GIRLS' OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 
Twenty-five Volumes, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Each Yolmne contains from 800 to 400 pages of solid reading, 
weU illustrated by the best Artists. Crown 8to, cloth elegant. 

Guide, Philoiopher, and Friend. By Mrs. Hesbeht Mabtin. 

Her Title of Honour. By Holhb Lek. 

Jfichaelmas Daisy. By Sasah Doudnst. 

The Hew GirL By Mrs. Gbllib. 

The Oak Staixease. By M. and 0. Lss. 

For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. Hekbbrt Mabxdt. 

My Mother's Diamonds. By Mabia J. Gbbbb. 

My Sister's Keeper. By Laura M. Lanb. 

Sbiloh. ByW. M.L.JAT. 

Holden with the Cords. By W. L. M. Jat. 

« Bonnie Lesley." By Mrs. Hebbbbt Mabun. 

Left Alone. By Fbangis Cabb. 

Very GenteeL By the Author of ^Mrs. Jeminghiun's JonmaL 

Gladys the Reaper. By ANinc Bealb. 

Stephen the Sehoolmaster. By Mrs. Gelub (M. E. B.). 

Isabel's Diffioulties. ByM. R. Cabbt. 

Court and Cottage. By Mrs. Emma Mabbhat.t.. 

Rosamond Fane. By M. and 0. Leb. 

Simplieity and Fascination. By Anne Bealb. 

Millioent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. A. Bethell. 

Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

Silver Linings. By Mrs. Beat. 

Theodora. By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Alda GrahaDL By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. 

A Wayside Posy. By Faent Lablaohb. 

St. Paul's Chxtbghyabd, Loedoe. 
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NEW BOOKS FOB THB YOUNQ PUBLIBHBD BT 



I^ree ShiUingB and Sixpence each, clcth elegant. Illustrated. 

Au&t jMUiy'i Aatrieaa P«ts. By Cathebinb 0. Hoplet, Author 
of ** Snakes : GuriositioB and Wonders of Serpent Life/' etc. 

Bmut King (TIm) : A NarratiTe confided to the Marines by Jambs 
GxBurw COD. With Illustrations by EsirasT Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Btrrlei and Blostomi : A Verse Book for Tonng People. By T 
Wbstwood. 

Bible ninf trationi, or A Dbsobzption of Mannbbs and Custoks 
PBOULiAB TO THB EAtT. By the RoT. B. H. Drapeb. 

Bird and Inaeots' Post Ofloe (The). By Robbbt Bloomfield, Anthor 
of "Rural Tales," etc Illustrated with Thirty-five Wood 
Engrayings. Grown 4to, paper boardsi with Chromo side (or 
olotii elegant, 6<.). 

British Hiitorj Briefly Told (The), Aia> a DsscBipnoN ofthb 

ABOIBRT CUfiTOXB, SpOBTB, and PaSTIMBS OF THB Enoush. 

Brookdale, a Story. By Miss Chambeblain. 

Caatloi and their Heroes. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Yiotory. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gblejb). 

Cosmorama : thb Mabnbrs and Gubtoms of all Nations of tbb 
WOBLD dbsgbibbd. By J. Abfin. 

Crostpatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. By Mrs. Brodeeip. 

Dot's Diary; or, Banished from Fairyland. With Frontispiece. 
By J. Faed, R.S.A. 

Every.day life in Our Pnblio Sehools. 
Pascoe. 

Yaets to Correot Faacies, or Shobt Nabratives of Remabkablb 

WOMBN. 

Family Bible Kewly Opened (The); with Uncle Qoodwin*b 
AooouNT of it. By Jeffbetb Tatlob. Fcap. 8yo. 

Feathers and Fairies. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
Flotsam and Jetsam. By H. Wothem. 

Gbifzith, Fabban, Oeeden, AND Welsh, 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

70V Seasons (Tho) ; A Short Account of the Stractnre of Plants, 
being Fonr Lectures written for the Working Men s Institate, 
Paris. With niostrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Garden (The), or Fredkriok's Monthly Instbuotion fob thb 
Manaoemznt and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations by Sowerbt. 

GK>lden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By F. A. E. A. 

Heroes of History and Legend. Translated from the German of 
A. W. Grubs. By J. L. Shadwell. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trdoceb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Chablbs Swbtb, M.A. 

In Time of War. A Tale of Paris Life daring the Siege and the 
Rule of the Commune. By Jas. F. Cobb, F.R.G.S. 

Infiant Amnsements, or How to icakb a Nubsert Hapft. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 

Joaehim's Spectacles : A Lbqend of Flobbnthal. By B1 ft C. Lbb. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

t, Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. 

„ AdTentnres in Australia. 

Lightsome and the Little Oolden Lady. Written and Illustrated 
with Twenty-four Engravings, by C. H. Bennett. 

Lily and Her Brothers. A true story. By C. E. L. 

Little llargaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or. The Wondbbful 
RoOKiNO HoBSB. By Mrs. Fbedbbiok Bbown. With Eight 
niustrations in ohromo-lithography, by Helen S. Tatham. 
Crown 4to. Cloth (or illuminated paper boards 1/6). 

Little Kay*s Friends. By Anndb Whitteic (Or gilt edges, U.) 



St. Paul's Chubohtabd, London. 
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Thm SkiUingi and Siipenet mek-^cmiHnmd. 

XiBt Tke),orSDBnBBAraAV Wqhdbu. An AMonnt of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Ptoduots of his Labonxs. 

Xoift tad Her Ohteks. By a Bboihxb and BnntB. 

Vimpo's Tronblaa, By Oura THoura KnxaL 

Vttnary TIbm, or Sxqbibs about xbb LrnLs Ovm> By an Old 

Nimsn. 

Our Old Vaele's Homt. By Mother Gabst. 

iermons for Children. By A. Deoofpet. Translated by Maxib 
Tatukb. 

Seren Birthdayi (The)^ or Thb CsiLDBBir or Fobtukb. By 
Kathlxbn Knox. 

Stories of Xdward aitd his Lettlb Fbibmdb. 

lUdag Tales. In Plain Language and Large Type. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 Tola^ If. 6</. each; and 21 parts, 6d, each. 

Talent in Tatters. By Hofb Wbattbb. 

Talhs about Plants, or Eablt Lessons in Botant. By Mrs. 
Lanxrstbb. With Six Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engrayings. 

Talks about Seienee. By the late Thomas Dunmah. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobibs fbom the Litbs or Wait, 
Abkwbioht, and Stephbnson. 

Two Stories of Twa By Stella Austin. Illastrated by 
Miss S. F. Babevi. 

The Whispers of a Shell. By Fbanobs Fbeblino Bbodebip. 

Wild Boses. By Mrs. Bbodbbif. 



Three ShiUinge. 



Fruits of Xntexpriso, bxhibi t bd in the Tbatblb or Bbiboni in 
EoTFT AND NCBIA. With Six EngrayingB by Bibkbt Fostbb, 

Obzfzttb, Fabban, Oxedbn, A2n> Welsh, 
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THE "BXnrCHY" SEEIES OF HALF-CEOWN BOOKS. 2/6 

Cr<rwn ^o. Cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, fully 
Illustrated, 

Bunchy ; or, The Children of Scarsbrook Farm. By E. C 

Phillips 
African Pets. By F. Clinton Parry. 
Bryan and Katie. By Annette Lyster. Illustrated by 

Harry Furniss. , ,, ,, 

Cast Adrift : the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. H. H. Martin. 
Daring Voyage across the Atlantic. By the Brothers 

A.NDREWS. 

Every Inch a King. By Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. 

Family Feats. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 

A Gem of an Aunt. By Mrs. Gellie (M. E. B.) 

Gerty and May. By the Author of " Our White Violet." 

Grandfather. By E. C. Phillips. 

Great and Small By Miss Harriet Poole. 

Growing Up. By Jennett Humphreys. 

Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. 

Bo WEN. 

Nora's Trust. By Mrs. Gellie (M. E. B.) 

Punch. By E. C. Phillips. 

Ten of Them. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 

" Those Unlucky Twins ! " By Annette Lyster, 

Two Rose Trees. By Mrs. Minnie Douglas. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals. By Mary Hooper. 

We Four, By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 

The following have plain edges :— 

Boy Slave in Bokhara. By David Ker. 
Dolly, Dear ! By Mary E. Gellie (M. E. B.) 
On the Leads. By Mrs. A. A. Strange Butson. 
St. Aubyn's Laddie. By E. C. Phillips. 
Wild Horseman of the Pampas. By David Ker. 

St. Pattl's Ghubohtasd, London. 
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Two ShUUngs and Sixpence each, IlkuiralecL 

Boj's Own Toj JUktr (The) : A Practical Uliuftrated Guide to the 
QBefol employment of Leisure Houra. By £. Lakdells, 200 
ninatrationa. 

Choioe Eztraeti from the Standard Authors. By the Editor of 
»* Poetry for the Young." 3 vols. 

ChriatmM Pudding for Toung Eaten. By L. G. Skbt. 

The Cmiae of Uljiiea and Hia Ken; or, Tales and AdTentures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Qirls. By 0. M. Bell. With 
Seven Illustrations by P. Phiolo. Foap. 8to. 

Flowen with Boots. Sermons. By Rev. J. Cbofts. 

Oirri Own Toy Xaker (The), and Book of Rborsation. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

Goody Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
Introduction by Chas. Welsh. 

The Guests of Flowers : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Mbbtkebkb. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodore Eerneb. Cloth, 
small 4to. 

The Guests at Home. A Sequel to the above. By the same 
AuTHOB. Small 4to. 

Holly Berries. By Amy E. Blanchabd. Coloured illustrations 
by Ida Waugh. 4to boards. 

Ice Xaiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. 16 Pages Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 

Little Gipsy. By Elie Sautage. Cheaper Edition. 

Little Pilgrim (The). Illustrated by Helen Pbtrib. 

Kodel Yachts, and Model Tacht Sailing: How to Build, Rio 
AND Sail a SsLF-AcmNO Model Yacht. By Jab. E. Walton, 
V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 68 Woodcuts. 

Xy Own Dolly. By Amy Blakchard and Ida Waugh. 

Old Friends in a New Dress. By R. Sharpe. 

Science in the Nursery; or. Children's Toys. By T. W. Erle. 

Spring Time ; or, Words in Season. By Sidney Cox. 



Griffith, Fabrak, Okeden, and Welsh, 
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Two ShUlmgs and Sktpence plain, Super Royal 16ww, 

cloUi elegant, with Illustrations dy Harrison Wen' 

and others. 

Animali and their Social Poweri. By Makt Tubnbs-Anbbewsi. 

A Week by Tlieiiigelvei. By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Fumy Fablei for Little Folke. 

Oranny'g Story Box. With 20 Engravings. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. 

Xadelon. By Esthbb Cabb. 

Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Secret of Wrezford (The). By Esthbb Cabb. 

Snowed Up. By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 

Talking Bird (The}. By M. and E. Kibbt. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. 

Trottie's Story Book : True Tales m Short Words and Large Type. 

Tnppy, or Thb Atttobioobapht of a Donkey. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Box's Tboublbs. By Mabt Albbbt. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Two Shillings and Sixpence each, fancy hoards. 

Adventures of the Pig Family, The. By Abthub S. Gibson. 

Sixteen pages Dlustrations, oblong 4to, boards. 
The Xarch Hares and their friends. Uniform with the above. 

By the same author. 

The following have Coloured Plates, 

English Stmwelpeter (The): or Pbbttt Stobibs and Funnt 
PicruBBS FOB Ltttlb Childbbn. After the celebrated German 
Work of Dr. Heinbioh Hoffmann. Thirtieth Edition. Twenty- 
four pages of Illustrations (or mounted on linen, 5«.). 

The Fools' Paradise. Mirth and Fun for Old and Toung. 

Funny Picture Book (The); or 26 Funny Liitlb Lessons. A 
free Translation from Ihe German of ** Dbb Klbinb ABO 
Sghutzb." 

Lotos of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Spectropia, or Subfbisxng Spbctbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and ef any colour. By J. H. Bbown. 

St. Paul's Chuechyabd, London. 
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*/- THE HOLIDAY LIBBABY. 

A Series of 12 Yolumes for Boys and Qiris, well illnstrated, and 
bound in cloth, with elegant design printed in gold and colours, 
gilt edges. The size is Foolscap 8yo, and as each volume 
contains upwai*ds of 800 pages of interesting tales of all 
descrijptions, they form one of the most attractive and saleable 
series in the market. 

Price Two Shillings, each volume containing Two Tales 
well Illustrated. 

LIST OF BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 



^•L !• 1 i^Ld^^U Lost 

( DitoontMitad Ol&ildrvn. 
„ ZZ. < Holidays amonf Xoan- 






UL 
IV. 



VI. 



taiai. 
Adrift 0a the Bsa. 
Hof«r the Tyrolese, 
Alios and Beatriee. 
Jvlia ifMit'*"'' 
Aanoaif the Brigands. 
Haro of Brittany. 
Cat and Bog. 
Johnny Xillor. 



Vol. vn. 
„ vm. 

» IX. 
„ X. 
,. XL 

., xn. 



OhildMB of the Parson- 

ago. 
Graadmanuna't Belicn. 
Ohildron's Pionio. 
Holiday Tales. 
Chriatiaa Elliott. 
Stolen Oherrioa. 
Hany at Sohool. 
Claudine. 

Our White Violet 
FieUe Flora. 
William Tell. 
Paul Howard's Captivity. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant^ IllustraM. 

Children's Daily Help. Bevelled boards, gilt edges. (Or cloth 
plain, \s. Gd.) 

Classics fbr the Million. By Hemrt Gbet. Cloth boards. (Or 
paper covers, Is.) 

How to Xako BoUf' Furnitnro and to Fubnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Dlustrations. Small 4to. 

lUnstrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Laivdells. In envelope. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob Her Ltttlb Bots and Gibls. 

Mamma's Bible Stories. Second Series. 

Mamma's Bible Stories. Third Series. 

Only a Cat's Talo. By E. M. B. 

Seonea of Animal life and Charaetor. Fbom Natdbb and 
RaooLLBonoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fanoy boards. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Qbandfathbb 

Gbet. 
Young Vocalist (The). Cloth boards. (Or paper, U.) 

Gbifvitb, Fabban, Oeeden, and Welsh, 
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Pric§ On$ ShUUng and Shpmee $ach. 1/6 

BabiM' Mnseimi, The. By Unols Ghabub. Paper boards. 
Children's Daily Help. By E. G. (Onbeyelled boai^gilt edges, 2/-) 
Ererj-Daj Things, or Usbful Enowledos BsspxcrnNO the fbie- 

GiPAL Animal^ Yegbtablb, and Mineeal Subbtaecdbs n 

OOMMOE Use. 
Little Lessons for Little Learners. By Mrs. Barwell. 
Little Margaretfs Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, Thb Wokdebfui» 

BocKiNG-HoBSB. By Mrs. F. Bbown. Coloured Illustrations. 
Onr Wild Swan and other Pets. By Helen Wbblet Pabbt^ 

Author of " An Epitome of Anglican Church History." With 

coloured illdstrations by Habbison Wbib. Price 1«. 6d, 

Bivals of the Cornfield. By the author of ** Genevieve's Story." 

Taking Tales. In Plain Language and large Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., Bs, Gd, each ; and in 21 parts, 

cloth limp, price Sd. each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

ANGELO SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS. V^ 

Square IGmo. Cloth elegant, fully JllusiratetL 

Angelo; or. The Pine Fobbst in the Alps. By Gebaldine 

E. Jewsbubt. 5th Thousand. 
Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salakan. 
Brave Kelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Hbabt. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelub). 5th Thousand. 
Featherland; or, How the Bibdb Liyed at Gbeenlawn. By 

G. M. Fenn. 4th Thousand. 
Hnmble life : A Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 

"GertyandMay,"Ac. 
Kingston's (W. E. O.) Child ef the Wreek : or, The Loss of 

THE BOTAL GeOBOE. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or. The Faooot House. 
Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 



of 

Little lisette, the Obfhan of Alsaoe. By M. B. B. (Mrs. Gelue). 
live Toys ; or, Aneodotb8 of oub Foub-Legged and otheb Pbts. 

By Emma Davbnpobt. 
Long Evenings ; or, Stobubs fob mt Littlb Fbiends. By Emilia 

Mabbtat. 
Three Wishes (The). By Mrs. Gelue (M. E. B.) 

St. Paul's Chubgrtabd, London. 
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The CHEBBT 8EBIES of EIOHTEEHPENNT BOOKS 

PRESENTS AND FRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Th^ mr§ mil UhatraUd and atiractivtly bound in cloth. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Leb. 

African Cruiser (The). By S. Whitchurch Sadler. 

Always Happy; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the author of " St. 01ave*s." 

A Child's Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 

Battle and Victory. By C. E. Bowen. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Distant Homes. By Mrs. J. E. Aylmer. 

Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Good in Everything. By Mrs. Harwell. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By B. F. Browne. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma Davenport. 

Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 

Holidays Abroad j or, Right at Last By Emma Davenport. 

Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 

Lost in the Jungle. By Augusta Marryat. 

Louisa Broadhurst. By A. Milner. 

My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 

Our Birthdays. By Emma Davenport. 

Our Home in the Marshland. By E. L. F. 

Parted. By N. D'Anvers. 

Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howell. 

School Days in Paris. By M. S. Le Jeune. 

Starlight Stories. By Fanny Lablache. 

Sunny land Stories. By the author of " St. Olaves." 

Tittle-Tattle : and other stories for Children. 

GbiffitHi Fabba^, Okeden, and Welsh, 
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THE HAWTHOBN SERIES OF SHILLINa BOOKS. V- 

PRESENTS AND PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TA^ ar$ all iUusirated and attractively bound in cloth* 

Adrift on the Sea. By E. M. Norris. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. 

Amy's Wish : A Fairy Tale. By Mr. G. Tyler. 

Cat and Dog; or, Puss and the Captain. 

Children of the Parsonage. By the author of " Gerty & May." 

Children's Picnic (The). By E. Marryat Norris. 

Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 

Claudine; or, Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. 

Crib and Fly : the Story of Two Terriers. 

The Discontented Children. By M. and E. Kirby. 

Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends. By Emma Davenport. 

Geoffrey's Great Fault. By E. Marryat Norris. 

Grandmamma's Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Hero of Brittany ; or, The Story of Bertrand du Guesclin. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of ** William Tell." 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 

Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Johnny Miller. By Felix Weiss. 

Julia Maitland. By M. and E. Kirby. 

Neptune : The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

New Baby (The). By the author of " Our White Violet." 

Our White Violet. By the author of " Gerty and May." 

Paul Howard's Captivity. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Stolen Cherries ;. or, Tell the Truth at Once. 

Sunny Days. By the author of " Our White Violet." 

What became of Tommy. By E. Marryat Norris. 

William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By Florian. 

Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 

St. Paul's Chubchtabd, London. 
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THE FAVOUBITE LIBBABT. 

!/• Chth eUffontf with coloured froniupiece and title-page, 

One Shilling each. 

1. Tilt Itkdale H«rd B07. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Mrs. LoieMtor'i SeliooL Bt Ohabum and Habt Lame. 
8. Tli« Hiitorj of the Bobini. Bt Mbs. Tsumkb. 
4. MoMir of Bob, tko Spottod Terrier. 
6. Keeper's Travels in Bearoli of His Master. 

6. Tlie Seottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddast. 

7. Verer Wrong ; or, the Tonng Disputant ; 4 It was only in Fun. 

8. The lift and Perambnlations of a Monse. 

9. The Son of a Genlos. Bt Mrs. Botlastd. 

10. The Davghter of a Genius. Bt Mbs. Hovlamd. 

11. Sllen, the Teaeher. Bt Mrs. Hovland. 

12. Theodore; or The Omsaders. Bt Mbs. Hoflahd. 
18. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of <* Alwats Hapft." 

14. Harry's Holiday. Bt Jbffbrts Tatlob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



1/- Price One Shilling each. 

The Piotnresqne Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Easy Beading for Little Boaders. Paper Boards, 

The Knrsery Companion. Paper Boards. 

ThueFomr Vohimes contain about 4S0 pktttre» ; tack one bdna 
conqfUtc in itself, and bound in an attractive pa^fer cover, 111 hoarJm 
(abo with coloured Ilbutrations, 2«.) 

The Four Vohtmes bound together form the " Favourite Picture Book," 
bound in doth, price 6s., or colowrtd Illustrations, gilt edges, lOf. 6dL 

Anstralian Babes in the Wood (The) : a Trae Story told in Rhyme 

for the Tonng. Price Is, boards, Is. 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
Babies' Museum (The) : ob Rhtmbs, Jinolbb, and Ditiibs fob 

THB NuBBEBT. By UiTGLB Chablib. Fully Illustrated, 

or paper boards, Is, %d 
Classies for the Million. By H. Gbet. (Or bound in doth, price 2«.) 
Cowslip (The). Fully JUustrated cloth, \s, plain; Is, 6d, coloured, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is. 6d, coloured. 
Dame Partlett's Farm. Ah Aoooust of thb Riohbs shb obtainbd 

bt Ihdubtbt, &o, Goloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Gbiztith, Fabbah, Osbden, ako Welsh, 
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One Shilling each — continued, 

Pairy Oifti: ob a Wallet op Wondbrs. By Eathlbek Knox. 
lUuBtrated by Katb Gseenawat. Fancy boards. 

Fairy Land. By the late Thomas and Janb Hood. Fancy boards. 

Female ChriitiaiL Hamei, and theib Teachinos. A Gift Book for 
Qirls. By Mabt E. Bbomfibld. Gilt edges. 

Ctolden Wordi for Ghildren, fbom the Book of Lifb. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2$, 6d, g^t edges. 

Ctoodj Two Shoei : or Thb Histobt of Littlb Maboebt Mean- 
well IN Rhthb. Fnlly Slnatrated. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
fignres formed by the hand. By Henbt Bubsill. Two Series 
in one. (Or coloured Illastrations, Is, Qd.) 

Kine Liyes of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and lUas- 
trated by 0. H. Bennett. 24 Colonred Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Fiper. Pbactical Pbinciples of Plain and Pebfect Pbo- 
NUNOiATiON. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastimb bt which Children can 

OONSTBUOT AND BEOONSTBUOF FHTrUBBS FOB THEMBELVES. FOUT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 
First jSeriei.— Javenile Party—Zoological (Jardens— Tke Gleaner. 
Second Series.^Bixia^ Pic-mo— Cats* Concert— Three Bears. 
7%ird 8eriet,—B\md. Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man* 
Fourth /S'mec— Grandfather's Birthday— Gyomasiiun— Play-room. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwabdb. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Sewed. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bbead, Tea, Sugab, Cotton, Coals, 
and Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is, plain ; 2s, 6d, coloured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. Sd, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the TTse of 

Children. By the Author of <* Mamma*s Bible Stories." Cloth. 

Short Stories for Children about Animals. In Words of One 

Syllable. FuUy Illustrated by Habbison Wbib. 
Stage in the Drawing Room (The). By Hbnbt J. Dakin. 
Upside Down ; or, Tubnoveb Tbaits. By Thomas Hood. 
Whittington and his Cat Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Toung Yocalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mra. Mounsbt 
Babtholqmbw. (Or bound in doth, price 25.) 

St. Paul's Chubchyabd, London. 
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9d. 



Price 9d. ioch^ ehgantty bound in Pap&r Boards, with 
Covers m Chromo-lithography. 



THE 
TINY NATURAIi HISTORY SERIES 

OF STOBT BOOKS ABOTTT AIOICALS FOB LITTLE BEADEBS. 
ALL FB0FU8SLT ILLUSTBATBD BT THB BEST ABTUTS. 

Especially adapted for (School Prizes and Rewards. In one way 
or another, the books either impart knowledge about Animals, 
or inculcate the desirableness of treating them with kindness. 



Llttt* EaUit'i Biid Osfft. By Mrs. 
B. Lu, Author of *<Thd Aftioaa 
Wanderers,*' fto. 

ThsTXayXeBAftiis. B7Mr8.B.LsB, 
Author of "The Afriean Waa- 
dsren/'fto. 

The Dog Postnuui. By the Author of 

« Odd Stories." 
The Uaehierous Xonkey. By the 

Author of '<Odd Stozies." 

Lily's Letters f^en the Fsnn* By 
Makt Hoopib, Author of '* Ways 
and TrickB of Animals.'* 

Ow Bog Fria. By Hakt Hoorxa, 
Author of "Ways and Tricks of 



litae BeddiePs Xenaterie. By Mis. 
B. Lib, Author of *<The AMoan 
Wsaderers,*' fte. 

FNliflsent Frisk aad his Frieada. 
By the Author of *<Trottie's 
BtotyBook.** 

Wise Birds and GLerar Dofs, By the 
Author of "Tuppy,** "Tiny 
Btozies," *e. 

Artftd Fusi^. BytheAuthorof "Odd 
Stozies,** *o. 

The Fet Foay* By the Author of 
«Tiottle*s Story Book.** 

Bow Wow Bobby* By the Author of 
M Tuppy,** •« Odd Stories,** ftc. 



The aboTe 12 toIs. in Cardboard Box with Piotore Top^ price 9s. 
Gbzffith, Fabeait, Oxeden, akd Welsh, 
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In 21 ParU^ cloth limp, fancy binding, with Chromo on side. 6d. 
Price M. each, 

TAKUffr TAIES POE COTTAGE HOMES. 

Fully moatrated. 



N,B, — HcuJi Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself. 



1. The Hiller of Hillbrook : A Bubal Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman : A Sailob is a Merchantman. 

3. Kiohael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldieb. 

6. Joseph Bndge, the Austbalian Shephebd. 

6. Life Underground ;x ob, Dice the Oollieby Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast ; ob, the Little Fisheb Gibl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: on, the New Zealand Settles. 

13. A Bit of Fnn, and what it cost. 

14. Sweethearts : A Tale of Yillagb Life. 
16. HelpM Sam. By M. A. B. 

16. Little Pretty. By P. Bayfobd Harrison. 

17. A Wise Woman. By F. Bayfobd Habbison. 

18. Saturday Night By F. Bayfobd Harrison. 

19. Second Best By S. T. Gross. 

20. Little Betsy. By Mrs. E. Belton. 

21. Louie White's Hop-picking. By Miss Jenner. 

N.B, — The first Twelve parts may also be had in 4 vols. If. 6d. each, 
and 2 vots, Ss, ed, each. 

St. Paxil's Chusghtabd, Londov. 
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OUE BOYS' LITTLE LIBRAET. 

PI0TUBE8 AND BBADDTG FOR LTTTLE FOLK. 

SeriM of Twelve eUgant litUs volumes in Cloth extra^ 
wifh Picture on fiont^ price 6d, each. The 12 vols, 
in a Box, price Ss. Every page is Illustrated. 
They^ftro especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



Papa's Pretty Gift Book. 
Xamma*s Pretty Gift Book. 
Noddy's Picture Story Book. 
Stories for Play Time. 
Ike Christmas Gift Book. 
The Prise Picture Book. 



7. Little Tommy's Story Book. 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. Xy Little Boy's Story Book. 

10. What Santa Claus gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Blue's Picture 

Book. 



OUE GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRAET. 

PIOTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes m cloth, with 
Picture on front, price 6i each. The 12 vols, in 
Box, price 6s. Every page is Illustrated. 
They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



1. KeUie's Picture Stories. 
8. Stories and Pictures for little 

Troublesome. [Stories. 
8. Little Trotabout's Picture 
4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 
6. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 
6. Bright Pictures for Roguish 

Eyes. 



7. Daisy's Picture Album. 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee- 

Wee Girls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Favourite Cknn- 

panion. 

11. Xy Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 



THE HOLLY SERIES OF SIXPENNY TOY BOOKS. 

With original designs by Ida Wauoh. Exquisitely printed in 
bright colours, and issned in attractiye and elegant covers. 
Verses by Abit Blanchabd. Price 6d. each. 

ThefoUowing is a List of the Books in the Series. 

1. Holly Gatherers. 4. Our Boys. 

2. Little Kay. 6. The Christmas Carol. 
8. Horatio Hamilton Harris. 6. Our Pussy Cat 



Geifpith, Fabban, Geeden, and "Welsh, 
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POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Graduated Collection in Four Parts* 

Part I. ... 128 pp. ... 9d. I Part III. ... 194 pp. ... Is. 
„ II. ... 176 pp. ... Is. I n IV. ... 166 pp. ... 9d, 

Part I. is recommended for the lower Standards ; Part II. for the 
Higher ; Part III. as a Reading-Book (under the New Code) for 
Standards V., VI., and VII. ; and Parts III. and IV. (which can 
be procured in one volume) as Class-Books of Poetry for Candidates 
and Pupil Teachers. 

Poetry for the Young. The above Collection in 

One Volume. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 645 pp., 
handsomely bound, cloth, price 3J. 6d, ; or in Roxburgh binding 
for presentation, price 5J. 

*^* May also be had in Two Volumes, price 2j. each. 

*^We cannot too highly recommend the care^ the discrimination,€tnd the sound 
taste thai have presided over the selection of this volume of * Poetry for the 
Young* " — Standard. 

*^Itis the first successful effort to produce a really well graduated booh of 
poetry for the yewi^g."— Schoolmistress. 



POETICjlL RE/DERS FOR THE ST/NDARDS. 

ILLtJSTRATED. 
Adopted by the London School Board* 



** Poetry for the Young," the most complete collection of high- 
class Poetry in the English Language, has met with so favourable a 
reception that we have brought it out in a form and at a price which 
will place it within the reach of every child in every school. 

The choicest Poems in the collection have been selected for the 
SEPARATE BOOKS for SEPARATE STANDARDS, and the Utmost pains 
have been taken to make the print, paper, and binding as perfect as 
possible. 

TTie Prices and Sizes of the Books are as follows: — 
Sook L for Standard L, 16pp. ... Id. I Book lY. for Standard IV., 48pp. ... 8d. 
„ IL „ n., 32pp. ... 2d. „ V. „ v., 48pp. ... 8d. 

„m. „ m.,32pp. ... 2d. I „ VI. „ VI.&Vn.,64pp.... 4d. 

(^ In order to eeonoxniBe space, the texts only of the Poems 
have been given ; but the teacher, who possesses the complete 
work, either in one volnme or in the four parts, will find every- 
thing explained that can possibly need explanation* 

St. Paul's Chuechtabd, London. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

Specially compiled to meet the requirements of 
Circular 228. 

By J. R. BLAKISTON, M.A., 

Trill. Coll., Camb., Author of "The Teacher," 

Adopted by the School Boards for Londotiy Leeds^ Leicester^ 





Derby, 6r*c. 








Book. bundard. 


Lessons. Maps 


lUustra. 
tions. 


Pages. 


Cloth 
Limp. 


Qoth 
Boards. 


I. for I. containing 40 i 


31 


100 


8d. 


lod. 


II. „ 11. „ 


40 I 


37 


119 




I/- 


III. „III. „ 


53 13 


18 


176 




1/3 


IV. „ IV. „ 


61 7 


16 


160 




1/3 


V. „ V. „ 


64 16 


22 


208 




1/4 


VI. „ VI. „ 


49 17 


13 


208 




1/6 


VII. „ VII. „ 


(in active preparation) 





Each of these books contains the right number of 
lessons and of pages to satisfy all the requirements of 
the Code and of the recent Circular. 

" The Readers bear evidence on every page of the author's great experience 
ofScltool IVork, and of his thorough grasp of the conditions under which the 
elements of geography are taught in the standards" — School Board 
Chronicle. 

*' In cut examination of these volumes the feature that first strikes ike 
reader is, probably , the amount of information stored within them, and the 
more one penetrates into them the more this becomes apparent. The author- 
has spared no labour to make his books the means of conveying^ geographical 
knowledge. The information is full, sound, and exhibits considerable research. 
Illustrations are introduced here and there, and the maps are very well done — 
distinct, not crowded with names, but just sufficient to strike the attention of 
the /w/iV."— Schoolmaster. 

Geifpith, Faeean, Okeden, and Wblsh. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S COPY-BOOKS. 

A SURE AND CERTAIN ROAD TO GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

After over a quarter of a century of public favour, are everywhere acknowledged 
as the best for ^mplicity and thoroughness. With these Copy-books the pupil 
advances in the art of writing with ease and rai>idity, while the labour of the 
teacher is very greatly lightened. They are used in nearly all the best schools in 
Great Britain and the Colonies, and are adapted to the new Eklucational Code. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 
I. It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 
11. It gradually advances from the Simple Stroke to a superior Small-hand. 
III. The assistance given in the primal lesson is reduced as the learner pro- 
gresses, until all guidance is safely withdrawn. 
IV. The number and variety of the co]^ies secure attention, and prevent the 
pupils copying their own writing, as in books with single head-lines. 
V. The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly lightens the 
labours of the teacher. 

DABNELL'S T7KIVEBSAL TWOPENKT COPY-BOOKS, for- the 
Standards. x6 Nos., Fcap 4ta 



STANDARD /. 
z Elementary. 

3 Single and Double Letters. 
3 Large Text (Short Words). 

STANDARD II, 

3 Large Text (Short Words). 

4 Large Text (Short Words). 

5 Text, Large Text, and Figures. 

STANDARD III, 

6 Text, Round, Capitals & Figures. 

7 Text, Round and Small. 

8 Text, Round, Small, & Figures. 



STANDARD IV, 
9 Text, Round, Small, & Figures, 
zo Text, Round, Small, & Figures, 
zz Round, Small and Figures. 

STANDARD K 
Z3 Round, Small, and Figures. 
Z3 Round and Small. 
Z4 Round and Small. 

STANDARD VI, 
z5 Snudl Hand. 
z6 Small Hand. 

DABNELL'S LARGE POST COPTBOOKS. i6 Nos., 6d. each. 
The first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and carefully* 
written copies, in Pencil-coloured Ink; to be first written over and then 
imitated ; the remaining numbers having Black Head-lines for imitation 
only. The whole gradually advaficing/rom a simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand, 



No. 

z Elementary (Strokes, &c.) 

3 Single Letters. 
3, 4 Large Text (Short Words). 

5 Text, Large Text and Figures. 

6 Round Text, Capitals & Figures. 

DABNELL'S FOOLSCAP COPT-BOOKS. 24 Nos., yi, each, green 
covers ; or on a superior paper, marble covers, \d, each. 



No. 

7 Text, Round & Small. 
8, 9, zo Text, Round, Small & Figures, 
zz, Z3 Round, Small and Figures. 
Z3, Z4 Round and Small. 
1$, z6 Small-hand. 



No. 

z Elementary (Strokes, &c.) 

3 Single Letters. 
3, 4 Large Text (Short Words). 

5 Text, Large Text and Figures. 

6 Text, Round and Capitals. 

7 Round, Small and Figures. 

8 Text, Round and Small. 



No. 

9 Round, Small and Figures, 
zo, zz Round and SmalK 
Z3,i3,is Rotmd, Small & Figures. 

Z4 Round and Small. 
z6 to 20 Small-hand. 

3z Ornamental Hands. 
32 to 24 Ladies' Angular Writing. 



St. Paxil's Ghxtbohtabd, London. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 



Dictionary of English History, chrono- 
logically arranged for Examination Students. By Myra 
Marbron. Heine a synopsis of all the principal events with 
dates in English History. Cloth, price 

A nidul book to teachers and learners. 



Dictation Exercises. Carefully arranged, classified, 
and indexed by the editor of "Poetry for the Young." In 
four parts, each increasing in difficulty. Part I. is suitable for 
Standard I., and Part IV. for Standard VII., Pupil Teachers, 
Training College^ &c. Some of the passages have been set 
at Public Examinations {e.^,. Civil Service, Oxford, and 
Cambridge Local, &c.) It also contains a Glossary of rare 
words, &c Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

H istorical Reading Books . By Oscar Browning, 

M.A., King's College, Cambridge. Fully illustrated. They 
consist of Four Volumes of about 150 or 160 pages each. The 
object is to give a knowledge of general English History. 
The instruction is given in successive layers, as it were, and 
the inconvenience of confining the lowest Standards to the 
earlier part of English History is avoided. The readers are 
copiously Illustrated, and printed in conspicuous type. 

Book I. Short Stories from English History. 145 pages, 

price lod. 
Book II. England to 1485, 160 pages, price is. 
Book III. England to 1660. 166 pages, price u. 
Book IV. England to Present Date. 168 pages, price i^. 

The ''Code" Test Cards in Arithmetic: a 

Series of Cards for the various Standards, Mental on one side 
of the Card, and General Arithmetic on the other. The whole 
Series has been expressly designed to meet the latest require- 
ments of the New Code for Standards I., II., HI., IV., V., 
VI., and VII., each Standard distinguished by its own colour. 
In cloth case, with Answers, price is, each. 

Effectually supply a long existing want. 

Griffith, Fabban, Okeden, and Welsh. 
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THE "STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS 

ARRANGED AND ANNOTATED BY 

THE EDITOR OF "POETRY FOR THE YOUNG." 



The "Ne Plus TJltra" of School Reading Books. 

WELL printed from clear type, on good paper, bound in a strong and 
serviceable manner, with interesting and useful Illustrations front 
beginning to end. 

In the Infants' Books of the Series, very careful graduation in the intro- 
duction of sounds and words is combined with that great desideratum in 
Infants' Readers — ^an interesting connected narrative form. 

The distinctive features of the Series in the Higher Books are that the 
passages selected (both Prose and Poetry) are^ taken from the Works qj- 
Stoftdard Authors^ thus complying with the requirements of the New Code, 
and that they are of such a nature as to awaken, sustain, and cultivate the 
interest of youthful readers. 

The Explanatory Matter is placed at the end of each Book, so that children 
may, at the discretion of the Teacher, be debarred access to it, and takes the 
form of three Appendices : — 

{a) Explanatory Notes, {b) Biographical Notes. 
{c) A Glossary of Rare or Difficult Words. 

LIST OF THE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 

Primer, Fart L, 16 pages, 18 Lessons, H Qlnstratloiis, paper Id. 

or oloth l^d. 
„ „ IL,48 „ 43 „ 81 „ cloth... 3d. 
„ „ HA, being the first 82 pages of Primer n., paper 2d. 

or oloth 2id. 
Infant Reader, 64 pages, 55 Lessons, 32 Ulnstratlons, oloth ... 4d. 
„ „ (ahridged)heingthe 1st 48 pgs. of Infant Reader, ol. 8d. 
„ „ (enlarged) „ Infant Reader increased by 

16 pages, oloth 5d. 

Standard I. Reader, 96 pages, 51 Lessons, 29Illn8tratioiis,ol. Imp, 6d. 

oL hoards 81 
ol.bds. 9d. 

1/- 
1/6 
1/9 
2/0 



St. Paul's Ohueohyaed, London. 
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THE DISK : a Prophetic Reflection. By 

E. A. Robinson and G. W. Wall. 
*'A startling romance, cooceming inventions and discoreries."— ZiV^mry 
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CAPE COD FOLKS. By Sally Pratt McLean. 

'* For those who seek amusement there is something to make the reader chuckle 
on every page." — Athtnaum. 

" An excellent story.**— Morning- Post. 
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A VOICE FROM THE DIM MILLIONS. 

Edited by M. C. Despard. Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 

" We heartily commend this little book to our readers. — Church Bells, 
*' Grimly and yet pathetically told.*' — Citizen. 

*' We trust this little book will reach a wide circle of our readers.** — Literary 
World, 
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AMBULANCE LECTURES: or, What to do in 

Cases of Accidents or Sudden Illness. By L. A. Weather ley, 

M.D., Lecturer to the Ambulance Department, Order of St. 

John of Jerusalem in England. With numerous Illustrations. 

Cloth, thoroughly revised. 

" Very good, and expressed in the plainest language." — The Medical Record. 

*' A safe guide in cases of emergency ; will supply a much-felt want." — British 

Medical Journal. 
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THE YOUNG WIFE'S OWN BOOK : a 

Manual of Personal and Family Hygiene, containing everything 
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